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Papal Addresses 
On Christian Charity 


Radio address of the Holy Father to the Conventions of the National 
- Conference of Catholic Charities and the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
New Orleans, La., October 12, 1947. 


Venerable Brethren, Dearly Beloved Children: 


Under the kindly and paternal guidance of Our venerable brother, 
the Archbishop of New Orleans, your congress has been enjoying the 
gracious hospitality of the South and now, before the closing sessions, 
you have wished to hear a word from the Common Father of all. 
Though far removed in body, We feel Ourselves in your midst in 
spirit and gladly send you a word of greeting. 

On the order of the day of your Congress was one subject: charity. 
Charity is a word sometimes loosely used to signify any sort of benevolent 
and philanthropic activity, but for you charity has a sacred, consecrated 
meaning. Charity is different from any other human love because it is 
the replica of Christ’s Love for man. “A new commandment I give you, 
that you love one another: that as I have loved you, you also love one 
another.” That is charity. St. Paul writes to the Romans: “Receive 
one another, even as Christ has received you to the honor of God.” 
That is charity. 
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You will love one another, Christ said, as I have loved you; “not 
as they love who corrupt innocence or faith,” comments the immortal 
St. Augustine, “not as men love each other, simply because they are 
fellows of the same human race, but as they love who: know and 
profess that all men are kin to God, sons of the Most High, in Whom 
must be formed and perfected a brother-likeness to the only Begotten 
Son.” 

“You will love one another as I have loved you.” And what did 
Christ love in man, except God? Not in the sense that He found God 
already in every man, but in the sense that He hoped through love to 
restore God to every man. The doctor is said to love the sick; yet 
what is it in the sick that he loves? Surely not the disease. No, he 
loves health that he hopes to restore to the patient. 

Charity means that you love each other thus with a view to 
bringing God more and more into the lives of each other so that, 
linked together as so many members by the spirit of Divine Love, you 
may cooperate in forming a body not unworthy of the Divine Head. 


SusLimeE VocATION 


Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul and all apostles of Catholic Chari- 
ties: yours is a sublime vocation. When that great exemplar of Christian 
charity, Frederick Ozanam, first launched his Conferences, his purpose 
was to demonstrate that the teachings of Christ are still workable in 
the present. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul was the challenge of 
Catholic youth to the race of men that had grown sceptical of men being 
able any longer to live their lives according to the principles of the 
Gospel. 

Of the six young men who formed the first Conference not one had 
passed his twentieth year. The race of men they challenged is still 
with you, beloved children, as experience has taught you. Like the 
traveler of whom the Gospel speaks, it has fallen among thieves who steal 
away its treasure—faith and love—and leave it to languish in helpless 
want. Though you be only laymen of the world, accost this great 
invalid and while you bring bread to nourish its body and strive per- 
sonally to provide for its varied needs, like Good Samaritans bend 
low, gently probe its wounds and pour into them the oil of Christ's 
alleviating message. Whisper into ears, long since perhaps deaf to 
priestly counsel, words of encouragement, hope and peace; and the 
example of your Christ-like love will hasten the day when the embittered 








victim of sorrow or of failure and injustice will return to those whom 
God has constituted guardians and physicians of souls. 

Oh, We know the immense good Conferences and other Catholic 
Charities are doing in so many parishes of your country and We bless 
it with all Our heart. But charity should never look behind but always 
ahead. The number of her past deeds is always small, whereas the 
present and future miseries she must solace are without end. 

With Ozanam We, too, would wish to see all young men of head 
and heart united in some work of Christian charity. It is not a question 
of giving money; it is a question of giving self. Such an apostolate 
would revitalize their faith, give direction and stability to a correct atti- 
tude toward the frivolous things of life, and awaken the powers of 
leadership, the while it would help powerfully to remedy the evils of 
social and racial inequalities. 

Oh, Compassionate Heart of Jesus, pour Thy love and comfort into 
the lives of the poor, the suffering, those distressed in body and soul, 
all very dear members of Thy Body, and let Thy own sweet spirit 
of pity and charity continue to fill the hearts of Our American youth 
so that they may be in very fact Thy “fellow workers for the truth.” 


On the Future of Trade Unions 


An address delivered March 11, 1945 to 2,000 Roman workers and 200 
delegates to the convention of the Italian Catholic Workers’ Associations. 


OUR presence here serves Us as a guarantee that what Pope Pius 

XI said in Quadragesimo Anno, and what was said in the immortal 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum, namely, that the Catholic workers are 
understood and protected by the highest authority on earth, is still 
valid today. It is because We, too, desire to protect Christian men and 
women workers, the whole world of dependent labor, fully under- 
standing their position, that We cordially welcome you, your Conference, 
and all the work done by the Italian Catholic Workers’ Associations. 
We also desire to make Our contribution to your discussions, and to 
give you words of instruction and encouragement. 

First of all: What do the Catholic Workers’ Associations mean 
to their members? Above all, they are nuclei of the modern cure of 
souls, in the sense that they care for and safeguard the religious and 
ethical foundation of the worker’s life in a manner appropriate to the 
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particular conditions of that life. The fact that Christ’s enemies strive 
to make use of the difficulties and problems of the life of the worker in 
modern times, so as to confuse the Catholic worker’s soul and conscience 
and to deprive him in the end of his Saviour, is in itself proof of the 
necessity of the Catholic Workers’ Associations in their capacity as a 
means of the cure of souls. This necessity exists even where Christ's 
enemy is not very active, since the situation and plight of dependent 
labor are bound to trouble the consciences of people, however religious, 


and to make them ask the Church for answers to religious and moral 
questions. 


CENTERS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Bring, through your Associations, the principles of the Faith and 
a firm Christian structure into the religious and moral life of the worker 
and his family. Make your Associations into centers of spiritual life, 
so that the beneficial fruits of charity are shown in the words and in 
the deeds of their members. Once firmly established on these secure 
foundations, the Catholic worker will also be helped to extend his 
knowledge and his influence in other fields of private and public life, 

But above all such an association must help the Christian family 
to bring up its children even better than those of other families, and to 
make its home life spiritually and materially better. If the Association 
fulfils this mission, it will produce true apostles, workers who will be- 
come apostles among their comrades, and will animate and impregnate 
with the Christian spirit all that surrounds the worker—his work, his 
home, even his leisure. 

But here We touch on another point, which We have particularly 
at heart. What do the Catholic Workers’ Associations represent to the 
other associations of workers? We refer not only to organizations for 
mutual assistance, such as cooperatives, but also to public provident 
societies, which require cooperation from the workers. 

You all know that the success of such organizations depends on the 
honesty, the loyalty and the mutual confidence of their members. 
Through your own bitter experience you know also the terrible havoc 
that war has wrought to the social morality of the peoples, far greater, 
even, than the tremendous material destruction. Without those Christ- 
ian virtues the working classes would become their own worst enemy. 
In the struggle against such a danger the Catholic Associations provide 
other workers’ organizations with valuable assistance. In fact, if they 
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become centers of the social virtues, of honesty, loyalty and conscientious- 
ness, they will provide the other associations with their best members, 


their future leaders, the men and women who will be able to inspire 
that sense of responsibility and solidarity without which no organization 
of mutual assistance, no provident society, can flourish. 


Let us now examine briefly the relation of the Catholic Workers’ 
. Associations with the Trade Unions. 


- A single Trade Union organization was recently set up in Italy. 
al We cannot but expect and hope that the sacrifices made by the Catholic 
workers through their adherence to it will bring no harm to their cause, 
but will bear the fruit hoped for, to the benefit of all workers. This 
entails the fundamental prerequisite that the Trade Unions shall con- 
md fine themselves to the limits of their essential mission, which is that of 
- representing the workers and defending their interests in labor disputes. 
fe, In carrying out this activity the Unions naturally exercise a certain 
influence on politics and on public opinion, but they could not exceed 


these limits without causing great injury to themselves. Should the 
his Trade Unions, as such, and as a result of political and economic 
developments, take over the right to control workers entirely, as happens 
elsewhere, the very conception of the Trade Union, which is an associa- 
: tion aimed at mutual assistance, would be altered and destroyed. 
“4 You may have been told that the Trade Unions and the Catholic 
Workers’ Associations have a common goal, which is to improve the 
Pe living conditions of the workers. But the leaders of the new single 
” Union have recognized the high spiritual contribution of the Catholic 
workers to the work of the Confederation, and have paid high tribute 
rl to the Christian inspiration and spiritual activity which they spread 
: within the Confederation, to the good of all. May these activities re- 
main resolute and successful, and may the spirit of the Gospel remain 
the true foundation of Trade Union activities—for what, in reality, 
én is this spirit of the Gospel but a fight that the principles of justice shall 
prevail, in accordance with the order established in the world by God, | 


ily 


for 
ent 


ms over the purely material force of circumstances ; and that love and 
oi charity shall prevail over class hatred? In this way you will under- 
rea stand what important duties of justice, action, vigilance, preparation and 
~ improvement are those of the Catholic Workers’ Associations in con- 


ide nection with the work of the Trade Unions. 
The fulfillment of this task leads Us to a further topic. What 
part will the Catholic Workers’ Associations play in bringing about a 
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new social order? Let Us here not consider the present abnormal 
state of affairs, in which it is possible only to define the duties of the 
employers and those of the workers in accordance with justice and right, 
and to apportion the burden arising from the high cost of living. The 
Catholic Workers’ Associations know that under normal conditions 
there is no question of using a mere agreement or compromise between 
the two parties, employers and workers, as an inflexible principle of 
social order. Even if it were drawn up in a spirit of justice, such a 
principle would become invalidated the moment the agreement on 
which it was based became obsolete and so ceased being just, or became 
an instrument for the oppression and exploitation of the workers, or 
turned what is today called “the socialization of enterprise” or “the 
democratization of economy” into a weapon for the struggle against 
the private employer as such. 


SOctALIZATION 


The Catholic Associations support socialization only in cases where 
it appears really necessary for the common welfare; in other words, 
when it is the only means to remedy an injustice and to ensure the 
coordinated use of the same forces to the benefit of the economic life 
of the nation, so that the normal and peaceful development of that 
economic life may open the gates to material prosperity for all, a pros 
perity which may become a sound foundation for the development of 
cultural and religious life. In any case, the Associations recognize that 
socialization carries with it the obligation of fitting compensation, such 
as in concrete circumstances is just and fair to those concerned. As for 
“the democratization of economy,” it is equally endangered by monopolies 
—that is, by the economic tyranny of an anonymous conglomeration of 
private capital—and by the preponderant power of organized masses, 
ready to use their power to the detriment of justice and the rights of 
others. 

The time has come to repudiate empty phrases, and to attempt to 
organize the forces of the people on a new basis; to raise them above 
the distinction between employers and would-be workers, and to realize 
that higher unity which is a bond between all those who cooperate in 
production, formed by their solidarity in the duty of working together 
for the common good and filling together the needs of the community. 
If this solidarity is extended to all branches of production, if it becomes 
the foundation for a better economic system, it will lead the working 
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classes to obtain honestly their share of responsibility in the direction of 
the national economy. Thus, thanks to such harmonious coordination 
and cooperation, thanks to this closer unity of labor with the other 
elements of economic life, the worker will receive, as a result of his 
activity, a secure remuneration, sufficient to meet his needs and those of 
his family, with spiritual satisfaction and a powerful incentive towards 
sif-improvement. May the Italian Catholic Workers’ Associations, in 
these times of misery, promote unity and solidarity among men in 
economic life. This new spirit will then enable labor to overcome 
dificulties due to restricted space and shortage of means. 

The best material for building this temple of solidarity, a sure 
guarantee of social justice and peace, is provided by the spirit of the 
Gospel, which flows towards you from the Heart of the Saviour of the 
world. No worker has ever been more deeply and thoroughly pene- 
trated by this spirit than He Who lived in the most intimate com- 
munion of family life and work with His father, St. Joseph, under whose 
powerful patronage We are working to enable the Catholic Workers’ 
Associations to assist in building a new order in the world of’ labor, 
in accordance with their just aspirations. 


To the American Delegates to the ILO 


Address of the Holy Father to members of the U.S. delegation to the 
International Labor Organization Conference at Geneva, July 16, 1947 


OU have come, gentlemen, from an important meeting of the 

international organization that is charged with improving the 
condition of the workingman. No doubt you find it a vast and seem- 
ingly unending task; but it is one which challenges all that is noblest 
in the human heart. We cannot give too high praise to your aims. 

History is witness to the grave concern with which the Church has 
always treated this question. Not that the Church has a mandate 
directly to regulate economic life. But the social and economic orders 
cannot be divorced from the moral, and it is her privilege and duty to 
afirm and proclaim the unchanging principles of morality. They rise 
‘above the storm-tossed sea of social controversies as beacons whose 


piercing light should guide every attempt launched to bring a cure to 
social sores, 
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The honest workingman does not wish to improve his position by 
trampling on the liberties of others, which should be as sacred to 
him as his own. But deep down in his heart there is the rightful 
desire for independent and secure possession of what is necessary to 
provide for himself and his family a way of life in keeping with his 
dignity and his conscience. That is why the Church will always defend 
him against any system that would deny his inalienable rights, which 
derive not from any civil society but from his own human personality, 
and would reduce him to the state of complete subjection to the bureau- 
cratic clique holding political power. We are sure that you, gentlemen, 
will agree that any organization for improving the condition of the 
workingman will be a mechanism without soul and hence without 
life and fecundity, unless its charter proclaims and effectively prescribes 
first, respect for the human person in all men, no matter what their 
social positions; second, acknowledgment of the solidarity of all people 
in forming the human family, created by the loving omnipotence of God; 
third, the imperative demand on society to place the common good above 
personal gain, the service of each for all. When the spirit of man is 
reformed and stabilized according to these truths, the condition of the 
workingman will be improved. No power of the State will reform 
the spirit of man. That is the sacred office of Religion. And the State 
whose foundations rest on Morality and Religion will be the surest 
protector and defender of the workingman. 

We pray God’s blessings on your earnest efforts in this field; and 
may His choicest graces descend on you and all who are dear to you. 


The Meaning of Responsibility 


The only people who consider themselves morally responsible 
to their fellow-beings for their actions are those with an ade- 
quate motive for their moral conduct towards others, and the 
only people with an adequate motive are those who acknowl- 
edge God and therefore their obligations under his moral law. 
There can be no sense of “personal responsibility” unless you 
believe yourself to be personally responsible to God.—Owen F. 
Dudley in Tue CatHoric Gazette, London, England, Sep- 
tember, 1947. : 





Christmas on Canvas. 
By P. G. 


Reprinted from THe REcorp* 


“,, And she brought forth her first- over, giving creation a new brightness. 
horn son, and wrapped him up in Children soon entered into their spirit, 
qwaddling clothes, and laid him in a making Christmas their own festivity 
manger.” (St. Luke, 2:7) and the whole of Christmastide their 
particular season. They sang and 
N THESE simple, unassuming danced to them in the public streets 
words the Evangelist records what and in the fields; they not only dress- 
to the eyes of the world would appear ed as kings and shepherds, but also 
amere incident in a mother’s life. revelled in representing the sheep, the 
However, the birth of Christ of a ox and the ass, irresistibly drawing 
Virgin Mother is more than a simple the crowds with them around the crib, 
incident. It is a long expected event, thus bringing new life and happiness 
marking the fulness of time, the com- to a world grown old and weary. In 
ing of the desired of the nations. God our own days we still admire in the 
has spoken and sent us His own homely crib, so popular in Catholic 
Word; “Whom He hath appointed countries, the most delicate figures 
heir of all things, by Whom also He produced by the master-carvers of old 
made the world” (Hebrews 1:2), to for its adornment. 
be our Emmanuel—the God with us. Painting especially and the graphic 
For centuries this arresting, endear- arts give us the most varied collection 
ing subject—in its two-fold aspect, as of Nativity representations. Miniatur- 
the opening of the life of Christ, and ists used their most patient labor 
as the manifestation of the great mys- in portraying with exquisite colors 
tery of the Incarnation—so simply the scene of the birth of Christ. This 
told by St. Luke, has been the source- is the theme we find repeated once and 
of inspiration to all the arts. Poetry again in the pages of prayer books or 
and Music have vied with one another Offfice-books belonging to the kings 
to repeat the story in their choicest and potentates of the Middle Ages. 
strains and melodies, or conjointly As for painters of all ages, they never 
they have produced that variety and found a more grateful motive for their 
gaity of Christmas carols which for compositions than the tale of the Na- 
Many centuries resounded the world tivity, to the extent that a collection 


* 450 Hay St., Perth, Australia, Dec. 13, 1944 ¥ 
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of Nativity representations on wall 
and canvas would give us a compre- 
hensive history of painting well-nigh 
uninterrupted from the sixth down to 
the nineteenth century. 

We have first the mosaics and fres- 
coes of Byzantine tradition with a 
touch of monastic influence in the 
South of Italy. Then the early Italian 
painters with their mystic interpreta- 
tion of religious subjects: Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, L. dei Credi, Lippi, to name 
only a few, with Botticelli, whose in- 
teresting Nativity is one of the trea- 
sures of the National Gallery (Lon- 
don). Mantegna’s version of the same 
subject has already a more human 
appeal. His Virgin is the perfect type 
of maternal love for her new-born 
babe. 


Tue RENAISSANCE 


In the Renaissance period the old 
devotional feeling is beginning to die 
out, and each master gives us a more 
personal conception of the birth of 
Christ. Raphael paints his Nativity 
groups as he would a pastoral or any 
other classical motive. Titian floods 
his scene with glow and glory. It 
suffers new and greater modifications 
in the hands of other Venetians. The 
stable is no more recognizable. For 
a Veronese and a Tiepolo it becomes 
the stately porch of the worldly rulers 
of the Republic, of the City of the 
Lakes, with great profusion of jew- 
elled draperies in gorgeous coloring. 
If Correggio’s well known “Notte” is 
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a masterpiece in chiaroscuro, Luini, 
on the other hand, sets the same sub. 
ject gracefully before us, 

Outside Italy, too, master painter 
abound in various interpretations of 
the charming story of the birth of 
Christ, giving us interesting pictures, 
touched with the spirit of their 
country and age. Thus if we have 
admired the simplicity and ingenuity 
of Angelico, we cannot but be moved 
by the religiosity and naturalness of 
Zurbaran, a typically Spanish painter, 
Well known also are the powerful 
drawings of Diirer and of the Dutch 
engravers, as well as the master-works 
of Rembrandt and other artists. We 
need only mention Rubens with his 
dramatic character, somewhat re 
strained in his Nativity. The Mz 
donna and cherubs, however, certain- 
ly lack refinement. And Poussin, th 
last of the great French Masters. His 
conception of the subject is not devoid 
of interest and character. If any- 
thing it is too dramatic for the com 
ing of the “Prince of Peace.” 

First we find the Divine Infant ly- 
ing in a trough representing the 
manger. Its shape and ornamentation 
resemble that of the antique sarc 
phagus. Later on the sarcophagus-like 
trough gives way to a bundle of hay 
or other fodder. It may remind w 
of the stable, but in a more spiritual 
sense, when a sheaf of wheat is used, 
it is symbolical of the Bread of life. 
We also meet with the child laid 
down on a cushion, or simply cou 
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upon a bank of pleasant grass. The 
divine “dianthus” and other flowers 
come then very appropriately to adorn 
the scene. The infant is sometimes 
smiling, or touching his lip with his 
finger, as if to tell us that He is the 
Word of the Father, in others He 
lovingly caresses his Virgin Mother, 
the shepherds, or the worshipper, or 
plays with a little lamb, the symbol 
of His own infinite meekness. He 
may be attended only by His sweet, 
most pure Mother with one or two 
adoring angels, or on the contrary the 
scene may have been invaded by the 
shepherds and part of their flock, by 
the wise men and their long retinue, 
or by legions of playful cherubs, but 
the center of interest is always 
focussed on the holy Babe. Very sel- 
dom is the humble Joseph missing, 
and from the very beginning the ox 
and the ass enjoy here their respective 
places undisturbed, because the God- 
made man feels quite at home with 
them. The Fathers of the Church 
see in them the emblems of the Jew- 
ish and of the Gentile world, and 
there is no reason to think their pre- 
sence incongruous, or to overshadow 
them with other specimens of the 
animal kingdom. 

Such is the place the birth of Christ 
had in the individual and social lives 
in the ages of Faith. But, alas! faith 
has grown cold in the hearts of many. 
In these our days when there is scarce- 
ly a place left for children in our com- 
munity, we can hardly expect them to 
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have a season of the year especially 
set apart for them, in which to in- 
fluence society and bring it to its knees 
before the crib of the King of Glory. 
We prefer to amuse our youngsters 
with stories of fat and hoary Father 
Christmas, well laden with parcels 
and other presents—in reality only ad- 
vertising the latest products of a 
mechanical age, but leaving our and 
their hearts as cold as the frozen 
snow he is trampling on. In a cradle- 
less community there is no room for 
the crowded crib. 

Artists, it has been said, are the 
torchbearers of humanity, yet our ar- 
tists do not find inspiration any longer 
in the simple story of the Nativity. 
It is the verdict of one of the French 
innovators of the 19th century: 
“Painting in the grand manner is out 
of keeping with our social conditions, 
and religious painting is out of keep- 
ing with the spirit of the century. It 
is nonsense for the talented painters 
to dish up subjects in which they have 
no belief, belonging to other epochs. 
It is better to paint railway stations 
and the places one sees when he 
travels . . . engine-houses, mines, and 
factories, for these are the saints and 
miracles of the nineteenth century.” 

A candid confession we ought to re- 
peat and amplify in our days. For 
the age of railway stations is fastly 
going. Ours is rather the age of com- 
plete mechanization, and—in spite of 
our much vaunted liberty—that of de- 
humanization and mental serfdom. 








We already are collecting its wages, 
organized destruction and flying death. 
In these days of despair, then, let us 
look again for the “Star of David,” 
let us turn our eyes to the manger once 
more. After so much suffering and 
anguish, the very pain and sorrows of 
the Redeemer and of His afflicted 
Mother, nay, the Cross itself, seem to 
have lost their moving power over us. 
But there is a theme that never loses 
its charm, it ever appeals to a human 
heart. It is the sight of a helpless 
Babe lying in a manger. It is, then, 
true devotion to the crib with its 
Virgin, its St. Joseph, and its infant 
Christ, as the typical mother and 
father and child, that will eventually 
work out the renewal of our corrupted 
society. In it, too, will our artists 
and youth find inspiration and joy. 

Ages come and go, and generation 
succeeds generation. Lest we forget 
the little story from the Gospel of St. 
Luke, holy Mother Church never fails 
every year to remind us of the time 
and place, the where and when the 
long expected event took place. Dress- 
ed in purple cope the chanter, after in- 
censing the book in front of him, clear- 
ly sings from it in the simple liturgy 
of the morn of Christmas Eve: 


Christmas. © 
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“In the 5199th year of the creation 
of the world, from the time when God 
in the beginning created the heaven 
and earth; the 2957th year of the 
flood; the 2015th year from the birth 
of Abraham; the 1510th year from 
Moses, and the going forth of th 
people of Israel from Egypt; th 
1032nd year from the anointing of 
David King; in the 65th week a- 
cording to the prophecy of Daniel; in 
the 194th Olympiad; the 752nd 
year from the foundation of the city 
of Rome; the 42nd year of the rule 
of Octavian Augustus, all the earth 
being in peace, Jesus Christ, the Eter- 
nal God, and the Son of the Eternal 
Father, willing to consecrate the 
world by His most merciful coming, 
being conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
and nine months having passed sine 
His conception, was born in Beth 
lehem of Juda having become man of 
the Virgin Mary. The Nativity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 
the Flesh.” 

After these words from the Roma 
Martyrology it only remains to pay 
full attention to the invitation with 
which a loving Mother introduces her 
children to the joyous festivity o 
Christmas, “Come, let us Adore.” 


“Let the saintly man rejoice because he approaches his reward; let 
the sinner be glad because forgiveness is near; let the unbeliever take 
heart because he is called to life.’—Pope Leo I., First Sermon on 
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Christmas During the 4th Century 


Avucustin C. WAnp, S.J. 


Reprinted from the Jesuir BULLETIN* 


N THE twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber, 386 or 387, St. John 
Chrysostom, then in the first years 
of his priesthood, faced a large gather- 
ing of the faithful in a church of 
Antioch in Syria. Five days earlier 
he had urgently invited them to come 
for the celebration of the Nativity of 
the Lord, and now he was overjoyed 
at their response. The spacious church 
was filled to overflowing and even the 
atrium was occupied by the overflow. 
This event, he said at the beginning of 
his sermon, was the more gratifying 
because the feast was of such recent 
date. “It is not yet full ten years,” 
he continued, “since we came to know 
this feast, but it has been accepted 
with enthusiasm. It was known for 
along time by those who inhabit the 
West, and by them was transmitted 
to us. It has become known to us 
only a few years ago through some 
people who had come from there.” 
In another sermon delivered on the 
feast of the Epiphany, perhaps during 
the same season, this great orator com- 
plained that many of his hearers, who 
had been taking part for years in the 
celebration, could not give an account 
of its significance. He then devoted 
considerable time to explaining the 


fact commemorated and its signifi- 
cance: “This is the day,” he says, “on 
which (Jesus) was baptized, and 
sanctified the nature of water. And 
because of this you all, in the spirit of 
the holy fast, have gathered up water 
at midnight and brought it to your 
homes.” 

For Antioch, therefore, and hence 
also probably for the whole of Syria 
and some neighboring lands, the 
twenty-fifth of December was a feast 
brought recently from Europe, where- 
as the sixth of January was of long 
standing. The former commemorated 
the Birth of the Saviour and with it 
the adoration of the Magi, the latter 
was the feast of the Baptism of Jesus 
and sanctification of water. 

At much the same time as that of 
John’s appearance at Antioch, St. Am- 
brose at Milan was composing two 
hymns for the feasts of the Nativity 
and of the Epiphany. The first hymn 
sings of the great mystery of Beth- 
lehem and lays special stress on the 
manger as the source of glorious light 
for the world; whereas the Epiphany 
hymn commemorates three appear- 
ances of the Lord: the Baptism in the 
Jordan, the adoration of the Magi, 
and the miracle of Cana. Of these, 


* St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, December, 1946 
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the Baptism of Christ is emphasized 
by coming out of due chronological 
order as the chief object celebrated. 
From a number of other passages in 
the writings of Ambrose we know 
that for him and for the whole region 
that came under his direct influence 
the Baptism was the chief “appear- 
ance” which was commemorated on 
the feast of the Epiphany. With it, 
however, went two other manifesta- 
tions: the coming of the Magi and 
the first miracle, 


THE Lorp’s BirtHDAY 


Here at Milan, the feast of the 
twenty-fifth of December had a 
longer tradition and a clearly defined 
object; that of the sixth of January 
was more recent and was still some- 
what vaguely described. Its very name, 
Epiphany, which is the Greek for 
appearances or manifestations, indi- 
cates that it came from the East. We 
do not know exactly when either of 
the two feasts was introduced, : ex- 
cept that it was during the fourth 
century and probably before the be- 
ginning of Ambrose’s term of office 
(374 A.D.). 

The differences of practice in two 
great centers of Christian life during 
the fourth quarter of the century show 
us how the liturgy was still in forma- 
tion and how greatly local usage 
varied. 

Not very far distanct from Milan, 
Filastrius, bishop of Brescia, in 383 
A.D. counted the “Birthday of the 
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Lord” as one of the four leading 
feasts of the year, but chided som 
heretics for doubting whether the 
Epiphany should be kept. This day, 
he says, commemorates the appearance 
of the Lord to the Magi, but he adds 
that some see in it the baptism or the 
transfiguration. Frilastrius, therefor, 
differs from his fellow bishop Ambros 
in his definition of the object of the 
feast. 

An ecclesiastical calendar of Rome 
dating from 354, but probably first 
drawn up in 336, gives the feast of 
the Nativity for the twenty-fifth of 
December. This is the earliest definite 
testimony for the feast which we have, 
but it does not exclude the possibility 
that the celebration is even more an- 
cient. However, till the end of the 
century there is no trace of an Epiph- 
any celebration at Rome. This wa 
the period during which the veners- 
tion of the martyrs of Rome wa 
getting into full stride and thus prob 





ably absorbed all the energy of the 
proper authorities there. 
Throughout the western part of 
Europe and northern Africa, the Ne 
tivity was observed as a high feast by 
the middle of the century, but no in- 
dividual ceremonies seem to have 
marked it. There is no evidence for 
anything like an Advent observance. 
Filastrius, however, mentions a fast 
for the eve of Christmas, and St. 
Augustine in a letter of 402 AD. 
tells of the same observance in the 
province of Numidia. We may com 
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dude with probability that the same 
was done in the whole of northern 
Africa. A local Council at Saragossa 
in Spain in 380 encouraged attendance 
daily at Mass during the three weeks 
which preceded the Epiphany but 
prescribed no fast. This same council 
goes on to censure some obscene prac- 
tices in which the pagans indulged on 
the occasion of the new year, the 
Kalendae of January, and exhorted 
the faithful to special prayers on this 
day. 

Regarding the Epiphany, our oldest 
testimony, strange to say, is from a 
pagan author who informs us that in 
361 the Emperor Julian attended a 
celebration at Vienne in France. The 
Council of Saragossa in 380 speaks of 
it as a solemn feast. St. Augustine in 
his numerous sermons on both the 
Nativity and on the Epiphany clearly 
distinguishes the two feasts and their 
objects. For him the latter is always 
and only the day of the adoration of 
the Magi. Thus, with the exception 
probably of central and southern Italy, 
the two feasts were firmly established 
and their objects sufficiently well 
defined by the end of the century in 
the whole of the West. 


Born AND RE-BORN 


In the Orient progress was slower, 
probably in part because of the dis- 
tracted religious condition of those 
lands during that time. Outside of 
the jurisdiction of Antioch we find 
that in 380 St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
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at Constantinople appears to distin- 
guish the Nativity with the Adoration 
of the Magi from the commemoration 
of the Baptism of Jesus. The same is 
true of Gregory of Nyssa in Cappa- 
docia and St. Asterius in Pontus. No 
other country of the East seems to 
have introduced the feast of the twen- 
ty-fifth of December before the fifth 
century. 

Though there are indications that at 
the outset the Epiphany, or, as it was 
more commonly called, the Theo- 
phaneia, (Appearance of God), was a 
nativity feast, yet popular customs 
soon made the Baptism the chief object 
of the feast with Birth added on. In 
a conference given at Bethlehem St. 
Jerome compared the western and 
eastern traditions, declaring his prefer- 
ence for the former. “We maintain 
that Christ was born today (the 
twenty-fifth of December) and was 
re-born on Epiphany. You, who say 
that He was born on Epiphany, show 
us the evidence for His birth and 
rebirth! When did He receive bap- 
tism, unless you maintain, as the only 
escape possible, that He was born and 
re-born on the same day?” 

However, the tradition was not yet 
universal and firmly settled. For St. 
Epiphanius, in Cyprus, the Epiphany 
was first of all the feast of the Nativ- 
ity with the miracle of Cana added 
on; the coming of the Magi belonged 
to another day. St. Basil, in Cappa- 
docia, delivered a sermon on the Na- 
tivity and on the coming of the Magi, 
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adding: ““A name we shall give to this 
feast: Theophaneiae (Appearances of 
God) it shall be called. We will cele- 
brate the feast of the saving of the 
world, the birthday of mankind.” At 
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to the proper object of the Epiphany 
or Theophany. This is the Proper 
historical background for understand. 
ing that wonderful and deeply mysti. 


F 


cal antiphon to the Benedictus on the 
feast of the Epiphany: 

“On this day the Church is unite 
to her heavenly spouse: for in the 
Jordan Christ washes her of her mis. 
deeds; the Magi hurry with ther 
gifts to the royal wedding feast and 
the guests are rejoiced by wine pro 
duced from water.” 


Jerusalem the ceremonies centered 
about the Nativity but the thought of 
the Baptism was gaining ground. 
The end of the fourth century finds 
the West and part of the East united 
in a Nativity feast on the twenty- 
fifth of December; it finds both East 


and West partly in disagreement as 
* 


“Go to the Workingman” 


Let me tell the story of Johnny. There were over 2,000 men in a 
high-skill machine tool plant. These men were the victims of a Com- 
munist tyranny which controlled their union completely. Johnny came 
to the school for public speaking, but his interest deepened as the year 
progressed. The next year he brought twenty men from the plant to 
school, and as a result of the teachings and their own hard work, these 
men wrested control from the Red Fascists. Because of the wretched 
conditions and the attitude of the management, at this time extraordin- 
arily stupid, a strike was forced. Johnny and his group captured control 
of the strike and ran it with extraordinary intelligence and justice. 
They became real leaders in the eyes of their fellow workers. Last 
June the management signed a most favorable contract and said that 
while the rate of production had gone down all over the industry, theirs 
had increased. “And this we attribute in no small part to the harmony 
and sense of responsibility that has come over the plant because of the 
work of you men.” Neither management nor men ever realized the 
sleepless nights and the tremendous sacrifices that Johnny, his family, 
and his group had paid in the quest for justice—Philip A. Carey, S.J. 
in Tue Jesurr Seminary News, New York .Province, September- 
October, 1947. 
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Personalist Mission of the Catholic W orker 


DonaLp A. GALLAGHER 


Reprinted from The HistoricaL BuLietTin* 


HE future of a new Christen- sage of the Gospel to the workers; it 

dom, according to Jacques Mari- has brought, in many instances, the 
tain, depends primarily upon a full intellectuals into closer contact with 
and inward realization of a certain the workers; it has gone to the poor. 
lay Christian vocation in a certain Secondly, it has aroused in many souls 
number of hearts; it also depends a sense of vocation, that is, a realiza- 
upon the resurgence of the Christian tion of the need for a personal dedi- 
spirit not only among the intellectual cation to the apostolate. 
élite, but also among the masses of Within the brief compass of this 
the people. The Catholic Worker article, let us try to capture the spirit 
has proclaimed that scholars must be- of this dynamic movement by con- 
come workers, and workers scholars. sidering its history, program and 
Although this dictum is sometimes philosophy, and venture an objective 
taken in a literal sense, in which it estimate of its significance by deter- 
cannot prove a very practicable phi- mining its probable influence in the 
losophy of life, it contains the pro- history of American Catholicism. 
found insight that there must be a The dramatic story of the origins 
greater bond of communion between of the Catholic Worker and of its 
intellectual and manual workers and leaders, Dorothy Day and Peter 
a sharing of the respective pains and Maurin, has often been told. There 
joys of their diverse functions in the is something symbolic of the spirit of 
common task of rebuilding a Chris- Catholicism in our time and in our 
tian social order. The two-fold con- country in the fact that one of these 
tribution of the Catholic Worker leaders is a convert to Catholicism 
movement to American Catholic life from a milieu of socialist and com- 
is summed up in the prediction of munist influences (although she was 
Maritain given above—the Catholic never officially a member of the Com- 
Worker has brought the social mes- munist Party),? and the other is an 





?Vid. Jacques Maritain, Humanisme integral, Paris: Aubier, 1936, p. 243; (English translation, New 
York : Scribner’s, 1938, p. 222). For an explanation of the term ‘vocation’ in this sense, see Fr. William 
O'Connor, The Layman’s Call and Maritain’s Preface. I am convinced that, (as the history of the Catholic 
Worker itself shows), the emphasis upon the lay apostolate is in no way opposed to religious vocations, but 
would result in more i to the religi life. 

* Ct. Robert Kothen. La revolution verte, Thuilles, Belgique: Ramgal, 1939, p. 135. He quotes Dorothy 
Day, “‘Je n’ai jamais adhere au parti communiste comme tel.” 


*St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo., May, 1947 
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immigrant bringing with him the rich 
Catholic traditions of the French 
peasantry. It is tempting to recount 
the tale, but read once again, if you 
will, the story of Dorothy Day her- 
self in From Union Square to Rome, 
and House of Hospitality. Read the 
Easy Essays of Peter, which is the 
nearest thing to his autobiography you 
will get from this man so interested 
in the human person, so disinterested 
in his own personality. To visualize 
the movement through the eyes of 
sympathetic observers, read the arti- 
cle of Fr. H. A. Reinhold in Black- 
friars, September, 1938, and La revo- 
lution verte, by Robert Kothen, a 
leader in the social apostolate of 
Europe, in whose translation the 
essays of Peter take on new power 
and the reflections of Dorothy Day 
recall the impassioned indignation of 
Leon Bloy against injustice.® 


Tue First Issue 


The first issue of The Catholic 
Worker was distributed among the 
participants and spectators at the 
annual parade of Communists and 
radical groups in the vicinity of Union 
Square, New York City, on May 
Day, 1935. Its very title a dramatic 
appeal to the workers and a challenge 
to Communism, the little paper was, 
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in the words of its first editoria, 
addressed to those who walked th 
streets in the all but futile search fo 
work, to those who thought ther 
was no hope for the future. It calle 
their attention to the fact that th 
Catholic Church has a social po 
gram, and that there were men gf 
God working not only for their 
spiritual but for their material wel 
fare. 

“The rest is history,” as the Chi. 
cago Catholic Worker commented 
sagely, some years later, in 1940, 
Seven years (do not smile, you his 
torians who dwell in the centuries), 
seven years may be an instant or a 
epoch in the life of the Mystical Body 
and in the progress of the City o 
God upon earth. What had thos 
years witnessed ? 

1933-1935. By establishing a prop 
aganda center, publishing the Catholic 
Worker, and giving numerous le- 
tures, Dorothy Day and Peter Mauri 
aroused the social consciousness ¢ 
Catholics throughout the country. 
But they did not merely preach th 
social message of the Encyclical 
they practiced the works of merc, 
and in the house of hospitality whic 
they opened in the slums of New 
York City, they became poor among 
the poor. 





8 Dorothy Day’s first book was published by The Preservation of the Faith, Silver Springs, Md., the 
second by Sheed and Ward, New York City, as was Peter’s book. For a recent article on Peter - 
see Today, official organ of the Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action Organization (CISCA), Lag 
1947. In the preface to Robert Kothen, op. cit., the great leader of the Belgian JOC movement, 





Cardijn, states: ‘“‘Nous ne sommes pas obliges de souscrire a toutes les sentences de Maurin, comme i 
pouvons croire que certaines de ses expressions sont outrees , . . mais l’esprit qui anime Maurin et qui 
dicte ses sentences, comme il inspire ses realisations, cet espirit-la est le plus pur esprit de l’Evangle 
qu-il nous aide a redecouvrir . . .” 
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1935. As social unrest spread, dis- 
cussion groups, known as Campion 
Propaganda Committees, were formed 
in most of the large urban centers 
under the inspiration of the Catholic 
Worker. These groups were com- 
posed, for the most part, of graduates 
of Catholic schools, who found in the 
Catholic Worker movement positive 
opportunities in the field of social 
action to devote their talents to the 
service of the Church. But these 
centers attracted people from other 
walks of life as well. All worked 
together, united by the bond of Chris- 
tian charity. 

1936. The first farming commune 
was established at Easton, Pa., to 
dramatize the need for a back-to-the- 
land movement. Later rural-life ven- 
tures, even when they have used quite 
different methods, have found inspira- 
tion in the farming commune move- 
ment of the Catholic Worker. 

1937-1940. During these depres- 
sion years, Houses of Hospitality 
continued to spring up all over the 
country. Young men and women, 
with confidence in the Providence of 
God and in Saint Joseph, patron of 
the Catholic Worker, conducted 
breadlines, feeding hundreds of hun- 
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gry people daily, never knowing from 
day to day where the food was coming 
from. Saint Joseph did not fail them. 
In St. Louis, the Campion Book 
Shop and Propaganda Center, the 
outgrowth of meetings at St. Louis 
University in 1935, developed into 
the St. Louis Hospice in November, 
1937.4 Groups were beginning to 
spring up in other countries—notably 
Canada, England, and Australia— 
which established their Houses and 
published each its own Catholic 
Worker. By this time, the Catholic 
Worker groups in this country were 
conducting some thirty houses of hos- 
pitality, where thousands of the 
hungry and homeless “ambassadors 
of Christ” were fed and given shelter. 
The Catholic Worker attained its 
highest circulation, 150,000. 

During the war years, a number 
of the houses of hospitality were 
forced to close down, as the young 
men entered the armed forces or went 
to Civilian Public Service units or 
Conscientious Objector camps. How- 
ever, the Catholic Worker continued 
to publish the paper, proclaiming its 
stand of “Christian pacifism,” and 
making its appeal as always for the 
needy.° 


* Dorothy Day first spoke in St. Louis in the spring of 1935: on May Day, 1935, several students of 
St. Louis University distributed papers among spectators of the local May Day parade. Organized in the 





Fall of 1935, the St. Louis Campion Committee met for about a year at Saint Anthony’s Parish Third Order 
Headquarters. In the fall of 1936, the Campion Propaganda Book Shop was opened on back Franklin 
Avenue, near the Communist Book Shop. The breadline was opened Thanksgiving Day, 1937; in the spring 
of 1938 the group moved to its headquarters in an abandoned building on Pine Street near St. Louis Uni- 
versity. The first two leaders of the group were graduates of St. Louis University, Cyril Echele, now 
affiliated with the Central Verein of St. Louis, and the author of the present article. The third leader, 
Herbert Welsh, will long be remembered in St. Louis as an outstanding example of the Catholic Worker 
spirit. During the war years, the St. Louis Hospice was closed. Its former members are active in many 
other Catholic endeavors. 

5 The Catholic Worker stand on peace and war calls for fuller treatment than I cam give it here. As a 





CaTuHo.ic SoctaL AcTION 


At the end of the war, in 1945, the 
Catholic Worker entered a new phase 
of its history. Was the Catholic 
Worker, as some critics allege, pri- 
marily a depression-born movement? 
In time of boom, what need exists for 
houses of hospitality and breadlines? 
(In time of boom, O hollow word!) 
Dorothy Day might well reply: can 
we say that social justice is satisfied 
as long as numbers of workingmen 
are denied a salary that will enable 
them to secure a decent livelihood? 
When we see, on the one hand, thou- 
sands of the needy suffering real 
misery, and on the other, those who 
spend huge sums on frivolous amuse- 
ment, can we fail to realize that not 
only is justice poorly observed, but 
charity is no longer a vital thing in 
our daily life? These words simply 
echo those of Pope Pius XI. Who 
can read the messages of our present 
Holy Father without detecting in 
them an even more urgent note and 
a more insistent call to social action? 

There is work, then, for the Cath- 
olic Worker in the future as in the 
past. It is true, however, that the 
movement has entered a new phase of 
its existence. Even in the event of 
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another depression, I do not think 
that the enthusiastic house of hospi- 
tality movement of the thirties js 
likely to be repeated in the same way, 
In the first place, thanks in large 
measure to the inspiration of the 
Catholic Worker, many Catholic 
social-action movements have sprung 
up which are specializing in or con- 
centrating upon one or other of the 
many social works in which the Cath- 
olic Worker was a pioneer. If you 
will investigate the new Catholic 
groups in this country, such as Friend- 
ship House, the Grail Workers, 
Catholic Action Cells, Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists, Cana 
Conference Movement, and_ the 
Bishop Sheil School of Social Studies 
in Chicago, as well as many others, 
you will find among their leaders a 
large number who were either active 
members of the Catholic Worker 
center or were greatly influenced by 
the Catholic Worker movement.” In 
the second place, many of the young 
people who were active in the 1930's 
are now married and have family 
responsibilities. In the endeavors of 
these men and women is one of the 
greatest contributions of the Catholic 
Worker to a more dynamic and inte- 





result of its uncompromising condemnation not only of modern wars in general, but of the — 
just concluded, the movement lost many friends and gained others. I do not agree with its partic od 
interpretation of the Church’s teachings upon peace and war, but I feel that its critics, often animat 
by an ill-concealed militarism, have failed to see the profound insights into the concrete tragedy of _ 
expressed by Dorothy Day. In my opinion, Don Luigi Sturzo’s study, ‘Modern Wars and Catholic Thought, 


Review of Politics, April, 1941, strikes a happy medium between the pacifism of some Catholics and the 
militarism of others. 


® Vid. Pope Pius XI., Divini Redemptoris, in Five Great Encyclicals, edited by Rev. Gerald Treacy, S.J. 
Paulist Press, p. 194, no. 47, and p. 196, no. 52. 


7 These movements, of course, have their own distinct characteristics and often follow very different 
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grated American Catholicism. Some 
of them are editing Catholic publi- 
cations, such as the new organ of 
Chicago’s CISCA, Today; some are 
engaged in older social movements 
such as the Central Verein; some are 
active in the rural-life movement, and 
others are teaching in Catholic 
schools. 

The vitality of the Catholic Work- 
er as a social movement is by no 
means spent, for it continues to adapt 
itself to the needs of the moment. 
At present, besides maintaining its 
hospices, its farms and its propaganda 
centers, it has established a retreat 
movement to fill the special spiritual 
needs of those who have dedicated 
their lives to work in the lay aposto- 
late. It is also deeply interested in 
fostering a more integrated family 
life, directed wherever feasible to- 
wards the land; it continues to keep 
close contact with its own married 
members, encouraging them to be 
leaders in the family apostolate and 
in their respective lines of endeavor. 

This cinematic history of the 
Catholic Worker movement has given 
us a picture of its program in action. 
Recently, when I was rereading a 
great document which inspired those 
of us who were engaged in the social 
apostolate some ten years ago, I re- 
flected that its positive program for 


techniques from those of the Catholic Worker. 
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social action reminds one forcibly of 
the very things the Catholic Worker 
had been insisting upon ever since its 
inception. The main point of this 
program is the renewal of Christian 
life, public and private, especially by 
participation in the liturgical and 
sacramental life of the Church. Out 
of this basic and indispensable source 
flow: 

1. The spirit of detachment from 
worldly goods. 

2. The spirit of charity to all, as 
in the practice of the works of mercy. 

3. The call for works of justice, 
especially social justice, all directed 
towards the reconstruction of the 
social order. 

4. Social study and propaganda. 

This is the program drawn up by 
Pius XI in Divini Redemptoris (“On 
Atheistic Communism”). Many 
Catholics, it seems to me, have still 
not gone beyond the first half of the 
Encyclical (which exposes, very prop- 
erly and necessarily, the errors of 
Communism); they devote their 
efforts largely to denunciations of the 
Red Menace, doing little or nothing 
to rectify the social conditions causing 
Communism. They have yet to read 
and assimilate the second half of the 
document, which proposes a positive 
program and appeals for cooperation 
on the part of priests, laity and all 


But, in varying degrees, they have been influenced by it. 


The Grail Workers, (formerly the Ladies of the Grail), originated in Europe before the Catholic Worker 
came into existence; it is, in my opinion, the most excellent way yet developed for utilizing the gifts that 
women can bring to the lay apostolate. One of its leaders told me that without the preparatory work of 
the Catholic Worker, its own activity would not have been possible in this country. 

8 Vid. Pius XI. Divini Redemptoris, op. cit., pp. 192-198, nos. 41-56. 
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men of good will. The distinction of 
the Catholic Worker rests in the fact 
that it has made its own the spirit of 
this program as have few other move- 
ments. In particular, it heeds the 
injunction of Pius XI, “Go to the 
workers, go to the poor.”® Truly, 
the words of Divini Redemptoris 
may well be taken as a charter for 
Catholic Worker personalism. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE CATHOLIC WORKER 
MovEMENT 

Catholic Worker Personalism? 
This brings us to the philosophy of 
the Catholic Worker movement. 
Peter Maurin, “the philosopher of 
the Catholic Worker,” who has been 
likened to Socrates, the gadfly of 
Athens, and to the medieval Lang- 
land, was influenced deeply by the 
personalist philosophy stemming from 
the leaders of the French Catholic 
resurgence, in particular, by Charles 
Péguy, and by the Personalism of 
Emmanuel Mounier, editor of Esprit, 
and author of the Manifeste au service 
du personalisme.° More influential 
than Mounier upon many members 
of the movement were the writings 
of Jacques Maritain, particularly 
those in which he discusses the per- 


8 Ibid., p. 200, no. 61. 
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sonalist and communitarian reyoly- 
tion, for example, Freedom in the 
Modern World™ Personalism as a 
philosophy means more than personal 
sanctification and a sense of personal 
responsibility (for to these every 
Christian is called) ; its chief lesson 
for most of those engaged in the 
Catholic Worker Movement has been 
a realization of the need for personal 
dedication to the task of rebuilding 
a new Christendom; in the words of 
Peter Maurin, every man should find 
his mission and devote himself un- 
stintingly to it. 

Some day, I would like to write 
a study of this “philosophy” which 
would treat of its philosophy of work, 
its views upon voluntary poverty, the 
bond between scholars and workers, 
peace and war, authority and liberty, 
and preeminently, personalism and 
the sense of one’s vocation and mis- 
sion.’2 In this present article, I can 
do no more than point out what | 
think is a fundamental key to the 
understanding of the philosophy or 
theory of the Catholic Worker move- 
ment, and in general, of other move- 
ments absorbed primarily and imme- 
diately in tasks of the practical order. 
The point is quite simple, and yet, 


10 Mounier’s book, (Paris: Aubier, 1936), was translated by the Monks of Saint John’s Abbey, College- 


ville, Minn. (New York: Longmans, 1938). 


11 Jacques Maritain has clearly indicated that he is not identified with any groups which have taken 4 
the philosophy of personalism and applied it in the practical order; however, he is deeply interested in # 


sympathetic towards their activity. 


13 Besides the books I have referred to already on some of these topics, I would recommend the f 


rst 





chapter of Etienne Gilson’s Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, (New York: Sheed and Ward, me. © 

of the develop t of the attitude of the first generations of Franciscans with regard to we ro 
poverty and the evangelical life offers suggestive comparisons, mutatis mutandis, with the Catholic Wor 
history. 
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quite important; strictly speaking, 
there is no philosophy, no theory in 
the exact sense of speculative knowl- 
edge, in such an outlook. There is no 
scientia causarum, there is a sapientia, 
not the sapientia of metaphysics (or 
even of moral philosophy, philosophia 
practica, insofar as that is theoreti- 
cal), but the sapientia of prudence, 
conjoined to the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. A winged heroic prudence, 
which often seems like imprudence to 
timid or over-cautious souls, this pru- 
dence at its noblest is a verification 
of Saint Augustine’s definition of the 
virtue as “love choosing wisely be- 
tween the things that count and those 
that hinder.” 

It seems to me that confusion (on 
the part of both friends and critics of 
the Catholic Worker) between the 
order of speculative and that of prac- 
tical knowledge has resulted in un- 
fortunate misunderstandings. If one 
interprets certain doctrines from the 
standpoint of theoretical philosophy, 
they require serious qualifications and 
distinctions. If one takes these same 
doctrines from the practical stand- 
point (which Jacques Maritain has 
called the area of practically practical 
knowledge, in his Degrees of Knowl- 
edge) ,’* they reveal profound insights 
into man’s concrete conditions, his 
grandeur and misery, his gleam of 
grandeur even in abject misery. 

We must remember that, if the 
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leaders of  practically.- orientated 
movements seem at times to deprecate 
the worth of speculative knowledge 
(a procedure which, in itself, entails 
serious consequences for Catholic 
thought and its applications), this is 
doubtless in large measure because 
speculative philosophers often have 
been so remote from the anguish of 
our times. In that sense, they have 
even failed as philosophers.** 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CATHOLIC WORKER 


What does this rapid sketch of the 
history, program and basic philosophy 
of the Catholic Worker movement 
tell us of its significance for Ameri- 
can Catholic life? The answer, I 
think, has already been suggested. 
In the words of Fr. H. A. Reinhold, 
“Even if the present Catholic Worker 
collapses or proves to be incapable of 
rebuilding American Catholicism, 
through some human shortcoming of 
its members, the spirit which ani- 
mates it is the only one which can 
save the Church in America.” I 
concur with this judgment because, 
as I stated at the outset, the Catholic 
Worker has made two outstanding 
contributions to the social apostolate 
in this country—(1) it has gone to 
the workers and to the poor and 
brought them the social message of 
the Gospels; (2) it has aroused in 
many hearts a sense of personal dedi- 
cation to the service of Christ the 


13 Cf. Degrees of Knowledge, (New York: Scribner’s, 1938), chapter VII. 
4 Cf. Plato’s profound paradox, Republic, V, 473, and VI, 487-500. 


% Art. cit., conclusion. 
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King. Let us touch upon the latter views, how refreshing its forthright 
point once more. Many of the lead- stand by contrast with the platitudes 
ers in Catholic social action today too often found in many organs of the 
began their activities in the lay apos- Catholic Press!*® Yes, the Catholic 
tolate in the Catholic Worker and Worker, by preaching and by exam. 
from it received lessons in sacrifice ple, has taught us many things. Its 
and responsibility that transformed teachings may be epitomized in the 
their lives. All this was part of the lessons taught by its truly heroic and 
vision of its leaders, particularly Peter unselfish leaders—Peter Maurin, 
Maurin; estimating the talents of with his uncompromising devotion to 
every man he met, Peter would pick truth, his tireless zeal in preaching 
out some central post for him in the his message, and his insistence that 
apostolic scheme and urge him, with every man find his own unique way to 
the help of God, to take up his station a life dedicated to the Truth; Doro- 
there. thy Day, with her boundless thirst 

Are we to conclude, then, that the for justice and her deep solicitude for 
significance of the Catholic Worker the least of Christ’s little ones; the 
is that it has paved the way for other, unshakeable trust of both in God's 
and more enduring, movements? Is Providence and in the inherent dig- 
it mainly a precursor, vox clamantis nity of each and every man. It is for 
in deserto? It has indeed paved the these things that the Catholic Work- 
way, and title of precursor in such a_ er will merit a major chapter when 
task as the restoration of social order the definitive history of American 
is no mean one. But it has another Catholicism in our era is written; and 
significance as well. It has given’ it is for these things that it merits, 
voice to an uncompromising vision of I believe, a page in the book of the 
Christian charity and justice. Even history of the City of God not writ 
when one does not agree with all its ten by the hand of man. 

16 Dorothy Day’s recent articles on Work are a challenging case in point. 


5 
Flight from the Land 


“We must recognize that one of the causes of the disequilibrium and 
confusion of world economy, affecting civilization and culture, is undoubtedly 
the distaste and even scorn shown for rural life with its numerous and essen- 
tial activities. But does not history, especially in the case of the fall of the 
Roman Empire, teach us to see in this a warning symptom of the decline of 


civilization?’—Pope Pius XII to the Canadian Semaine Sociale, Aug. 
31, 1947. 
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From a Burma Outpost 


Rev. LAwrENcE D. McMaHon 
Reprinted from Tue Far East® 


RANCISCUS HTINGNAN 

and his wife Gabriella are an 
extraordinary couple. Back home in 
Chicago, or in any American city, 
they would be most ordinary, but 
here in my little village of Tingsing 
in North Burma these two parish- 
ioners of mine are outstanding, and 
for a reason that you would never 
guess. They are Catholics; that 
makes them different. They are very 
good Catholics; that makes them ex- 
traordinary. 

When I returned recently from a 
trip to Bhamo, our mission headquar- 
ters, Franciscus, who is one of my 
teachers, informed me that he and his 
wife were the proud parents of a baby 
boy. Although he was greatly elated, 
Franciscus did not give me the news 
ina hurry. He did not, for example, 
come bounding into my home with a 
handful of cigars, shouting, “It’s a 
boy!” 

First of all, he gave me bits of local 
news, then asked about my trip to 
Bhamo and inquired solicitously about 
one of the priests who had been bitten 
by a dog sometime previously. I as- 
sured him that the Father had recov- 
ered satisfactorily. Only then did he 
break down and tell me, rather cas- 
ually, his good news. However, his 


* St. Columbans, 


apparent nonchalance did not deceive 
me, and I congratulated him warmly. 
Actually, as my mind flew back 
over the last few months, I was 
hardly less pleased than Franciscus 
himself, and that for several reasons. 
First of all, he and his wife are exem- 
plary Catholics. They receive the Sac- 
raments regularly and are always 
present at Sunday Mass. Among our 
people here, who are new in the 
Faith, this is practically heroic virtue. 
Our simple Kachin hill people love 
to come to church for the big feasts, 
and with constant urging they will 
appear occasionally on an ordinary 
Sunday. But many of them are per- 
plexed by the anxiety of the priest to 
see them present every Sunday. I 
sometimes feel that, like Arnold Lunn 
before his conversion, some of them 
would consider a compromise of one 
Mass per month as being reasonable! 
However, we do have fervent, 
well-instructed Catholics, and among 
them Franciscus and Gabriella are 
prominent. No matter how pressing 
the work in the fields may be and in 
spite of the inclemency of the 
weather in the rainy season, they 
have always been in their places in 
the chapel promptly at Mass time on 
Sundays. Such being their worth, it 
Nebr., June, 1947 
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seemed only fair that God should 
give them the child they so earnestly 
desired. 

So, as the proud father told me the 
news, I rejoiced with him. We de- 
cided that on the very next day the 
baby should be baptized and made a 
child of God and the Church. Know- 
ing the parents as I do, I was not sur- 
prised when the two of them came to 
confession before Mass and received 
into their hearts the God who had 
sent them their first child. 

After Mass came the Baptism. 
They requested he be called Ray- 
mond in honor of the Saint on whose 
feast day he had been born. “Ray- 
mond, dost thou renounce Satan and 
all his works and all his pomps?” The 
questions appointed in the ritual of 
Baptism have a special significance 
among our converts here. To appre- 
ciate this you must know that the 
indigenous religion of the Kachin hill 
tribes is a form of animism—-spirit 
worship. 


PacAN SHRINES 


Our pagan friends believe in the 
existence of one supreme Being whom 
they call Karai Kasang. However, 
for the most part, they ignore this 
one, good God and expend all their 
energy in striving to placate a multi- 
tude of evil spirits whom they call 
nats. The Kachins believe that these 
so-called nats are responsible for all 
the misfortunes and calamities that 
man is heir to. Hence the necessity 
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of appeasing them by sacrifice and by 
erecting altars and shrines in their 
honor. 

The appearance of these ruk 
shrines, made roughly of bamboo, 
may appear ludicrous to a stranger 
visiting the hills, but it is no laugh. 
ing matter as far as the people ar 
concerned. Nor does it amuse the 
Catholic priest who knows what thes 
symbols stand for. While the Kz 
chins acknowledge the existence of 
Karai Kasang, they have no idea of 
the loving Providence and Father. 
hood of God. Their religion is &- 
sentially one of fear, and from child- 
hood until death they live in mortal 
dread of the countless evil spirits 
which surround them. 

Thus, on the occasion of a Baptism 
when a soul is being delivered from 
the slavery of this devil and made 
child of God, the questions have a 
special significance not so apparent 
in a Christian country. “Raymundo, 
Nat Satan hpe kau da n ni?” “Dos 
thou renounce Satan?” 

After the Baptism, during which 
Raymond behaved like a little gentle 
man, I presented the young Christian 
with several medals and again com- 
gratulated the happy parents. As 
they left the church, the baby was 
not carried in mother’s arms, but 
bundled up on her back in true 
Kachin fashion. 

Now, if we follow the young 
couple to their home, we will find 
their house almost identical with al 
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the other houses in the village. A 
Kachin house is a low squat affair, 
oblong in shape, with a door at either 
end, no windows, made entirely of 
bamboo, except for the posts and 
rafters which are of timber, and 
roofed with thatch. But between 
pagan and Catholic houses there is 
one obvious and important distinc- 
tion. 


Around pagan homes you will find 
one or more zat altars or shrines, and 
attached to the front of the house 
itself is a tall bamboo shrine erected 
to honor and appease the domestic 
nats of the house. In the case of the 
Catholic houses such pagan symbols 
are absent, and in their places we find 
a wooden cross affixed at the front 
entrance. Within the house, holy pic- 
tures are put up on the walls and a 
small bottle of Holy Water is hung 
from the low roof near the front 
entrance. 


Incidentally, Holy Water is a sac- 
ramental of the Church much ap- 
preciated by the Kachin Catholics. 
Every Catholic Kachin family has 
its bottle of Holy Water and uses it 
frequently. In an area where one’s 
neighbors are followers of evil spirits 
such a practice is highly desirable. 
As a matter of fact, it is not un- 
common for the priest here to get a 
frantic letter from some outlying 
hamlet saying: “Father, come 
quickly. There’s not a drop of Holy 
Water left in the whole village!” 
Disaster! 


FROM A BURMA OUTPOST 
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As you would expect, it is difficult 
for these people in accepting Christi- 
anity to renounce completely all the 
fears and superstitions of their fore- 
fathers. However, we try to teach 
them that, while spirits in the shape 
of the fallen angels do exist and while 
the devil assuredly does go around as 
“a roaring lion,” at the same time 
they have God as their loving Father. 
Furthermore, at the time of their 
Baptism, God comes to dwell in their 
souls. The assurance that they have 
Mary as their Mother and the 
Guardian Angel as their constant 
friend and protector also does much 
to console them and dispel their 
fears. 

Thus, when a pagan family in- 
forms the priest or catechist of its 
serious intention of entering the 
Church, the first step necessary is to 
get rid of everything connected with 
All altars, shrines and of- 
ferings are ignominiously thrown out 
of the house and destroyed or burnt. 
This is one ceremony at which the 
priest is always happy to officiate. 
Next follows the blessing of the 
house in which all the local Catholics 
participate. A small bamboo altar is 
erected inside the house. In villages 
where there is yet no chapel built, 
and these are many, the priest says 
Mass on these altars when he is 
visiting all the villages in turn. 

Unfortunately, all of our converts 
do not persevere. If, after having 
cast out the nats, the people of the 
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house are visited by sickness or death, 
they are strongly tempted to rein- 
state them. Oftentimes they are 
urged to do this by pagan friends 
and neighbors who point out that 
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exception and not the rule. This was 
true even during the war years when, 
in some cases, Catholics were hard 
pressed to give up their Faith. 

At present there are new houses 


sickness and death are the inevitable 
lot of those who presume to offend 
the nats, and who urge the fright- 
ened converts to take them back lest 
more evil befalls them. 

It is sad to pass a house in which 
the Cross of Christ has been replaced 
again by the symbol of devil worship. 





coming into the Church regularly, 
and the progress, while not rapid, is 
steady. With the help of God and 
supported by the prayers and charity 
of people on the home front, it is not 
too much to hope that some day will | 
see all the Kachin tribesmen of 

Upper Burma worshipping the one } in 
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Palestine 
Palestine is not Jewish in name; nor is it a country that has el 


been inhabited by a Jewish majority during Christian ages. 
Palestine (Arab, Falastin) was named by the Greeks—Pelashes 
—after the Philistine inhabitants. There was a time when 
Jews were punished for calling it Palestine. Its Bible name 
is the Land of Canaan (Gen. 12:5); the Land of Israel 
(I Kings 13:19). Palestine ceased to be the land of the Israel- 
ites of the Christian ages, not merely because they were a 
minority of its inhabitants, but rather because there was no 
longer a religious reason for the Jews to have a land of their 
own. This conclusion is based upon the indisputable historic 
fact that the Jews ceased to be the sacerdotal keepers, teachers | 
and administrators of the divine law revealed by God to Israel 
through Moses.—David Goldstein In THe CATHOLIC Mirror, 
Springfield, Mass., Feb., 1947. | 
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Stating the Issue 
T WAS Page One news when 


Southern Baptist clergymen saw 
in the exchange of letters between 
President Truman and Pope Pius XII 
an indication that “our government 
is an ally of clerical totalitarianism.” 

Then along came four Baptist min- 
isters to announce, through their 
spokesman, Dr. Frank Norris, that 
the pastors of their faith who accept- 
ed that view, whether intended or 
not, were helping the advancement of 
communism. 

Said Dr. Norris following an audi- 
ence with the Holy Father: 

“In this, the world’s greatest crisis, 
Catholics and Protestants are allies, 
and neither Catholics nor Protestants 
are compromising their own distinc- 
tive beliefs in their common war 
against atheistic, materialistic com- 
munism. If communism should pre- 
vail, there would be neither Catho- 
lics nor Protestants.” 

With gratifying clarity and force, 
Dr. Norris stated the case succinctly 
and correctly: 

“The issue for America and the 
world is not the union of church and 
state, but whether we will have a 


church or no church, a state or no 
state, a God or no God.” 

This is a sharp, precise epitome of 
the situation—The CaTHo.Lic Vir- 
GINIAN, Richmond, Va., Sept., 19, 
1947. 


On Papal Pronouncements 


HAT father of a family has 

not experienced annoyance 
when his children fail to pay atten- 
tion as he gives them solid counsel 
and advice! When he sees them 
ignore it and make a mistake, his 
sorrow is not any the less keen be- 
cause he is in a position to say: “I 
told you so. Why didn’t you do as 
I advised ?” 

We think that the Pope, our Holy 
Father, has every right to be annoyed 
at certain of his children — those 
Catholics who do not even bother to 
read his words of counsel and advice. 
There are lots of Catholics past the 
juvenile stage as far as their years go 
who still are adolescent Catholics as 
far as their th'nking goes. 

The grown-up, adolescent-minded 
Catholic is one who reads a headline 
about what the Pope has said, figures: 
1) that it isn’t meant for him; 2) 
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that it’s too deep for him; 3) that 
he wouldn’t get anything out of it 
even if he did read it. That’s why 
we have thousands—maybe millions— 
of Catholics who do not think with 
the Church. That’s why there are 
many Catholics who are heretics in 
some of their thinking and some of 
their actions. 

Recently Pope Pius XII wrote a 
letter to President Truman which 
has been made public. It contains a 
message not only for the President of 
this country but for every person of 
good will. 

The Pope called on lovers of truth 
to be “bold to defend it and generous 
enough to set the course of their lives 
both national and personal by its 
dictates. This will require, moreover, 
correcting not a few aberrations.” 

Social injustices, racial injustices and 
religious animosities exist today among 
men and groups who boast of Christian 
civilization. And they are a very useful 
and often effective weapon in the hands 
of those who are bent on destroying all 
the good which that civilization has 
brought to men. It is for all sincere lovers 
of the great human family to unite in 
wresting those weapons from hostile 
hands. With that union will come hope 
that the enemies of God and free men 
will not prevail. 

How amazing it would be if all 
Catholic employers and workers and 
professional men and farmers examin- 
ed their consciences to see if they are 
guilty of social injustices! If all 
Catholics who have white skins asked 
themselves if they have accepted the 
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heresy of white racism and been guil 
of racial injustice! If all Catholics 
made sure that they were free of 
religious animosities! 

The Catholic who does think real. 
izes: 1) that such a message from the 
Pope has a meaning for him person. 
ally; 2) that the Pope’s application 
of the Gospel principles to the needs 
of today is not too deep for him; 
3) that he can get something out of 
such a message if he has good will 
enough to listen to his spiritual 
Father’s advice. Imagine how changed 
the world would be if Catholics fol- 
lowed the line laid down by the Pope! 


_—The Catuotic Herawp Crmzey, 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept., 6, 1947. 


Help the DP’s 


E AMERICANS are neglect- 
ing the people who have paid 
most for their opposition to commun- 
ism, the displaced Poles and former 
citizens of the Balkan and Baltic 
States, who prefer to rot in refugee 
camps rather than return to the slave 
states that were once their homes. 
These displaced persons refuse to 
return to their homes for the same 
reason that many of our ancestors re 
fused to remain in Europe; they art 
fleeing from religious and political 
persecution. Each day they remain 
in camps under military supervision 
furnishes another argument for the 
communist claim that the U. S. i 
no longer the hope of the downtrodden 
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but an exploiting capitalistic state 
greedily planning to subjugate the 
rest of the world. 

We are feeding these unfortunates, 
keeping their bodies alive. But what 
of their souls? In despair and idleness 
morals grow corrupt. The displaced 
persons have no hope and nothing to 
GG. eis 

Over 850,000 souls for whom we 
are responsible. And we are respon- 
sible so long as there is something we 
can do to save them. Sixty-five per 
cent of them are Catholics, twenty 
per cent Jewish, and fifteen per cent 
Protestant. If there is anything that 
can be done for them, we Catholics 
should be leading the way. 

And there is something that can be 
done. Anyone who has waited weeks 
for a plumber or electrician or a piano 
tuner or who has given up all hope of 
finding domestic help knows that this 
country needs more workers, skilled 
and unskilled. 

On this side of the Atlantic or on 
the other, we shall go on feeding the 
displaced persons. Instead of shipping 
food to them as we are now doing, 
why not bring them over here where 
they can be given something useful 
to do in exchange for our help? 

Only one thing drys up our hearts 
and makes us fear to open the door to 
these refugees, and that is the fear of 
the future, of the time when jobs may 
again be scarce. 

For Catholics the assurance of God 


should be enough to overcome thity.ca 
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fear: “Do not be anxious, saying, 
‘What shall we eat?’ or ‘What shall 
we drink?’ or, ‘What are we to put 
on?’ for your Father knows that you 
need all these things. But seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things shall be given 
besides.” (Math. 6:31-33). 

For the hardheaded American with- 
out Faith there is another argument 
that has appeal. More than we can 
ever realize, this country represents 
a last hope to the peoples of Europe, 
even to those behind the Iron Curtain. 
So long as that hope is kept alive, 
there will be resistance to commun- 
ism. 

Nothing would counteract com- 
munistic progaganda more effectively 
than for us to return to the policy 
that made this nation what it is, a 
return to the policy of an open door 
for the afflicted of the world.—The 
INDIANA CATHOLIC AND RECORD, « 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct., 3, 1947. 


Our Vulgarized Generation ~ 


OT long ago in a radio address | 
Rabbi Louis T. Newman, of | 
New York, pleaded for reverence for 
what is holy and the suppression of 
what is vulgar. In our generation, . 
when nothing seems sacred to some © 
people, his words come as a much- 
needed reproof. Ours is indeed a 
vulgarized generation. 
Dr.. Newman also pleaded the 
of the person to be secure 
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against blatant publicity. Truly he 
is right when he said: “Our society 
is the victim of the so-called ‘candid 
camera.’ Whatever privacy we once 
possessed has been sacrificed to pub- 
licity in film and press. Nothing is 
sacred, not even the few moments of 
prayer during which the clergyman 
speaks the words of tradition which 
hallow the love of man and woman. 
To the 10 plagues, there has been 
added an 11th—the photographer 
who grasshopper-like intrudes upon 
occasions which should be set aside 
as holy.” 

“Many are the arguments,” con- 
tinued Rabbi Newman, “which the 
clergyman of discernment has had 
with families and with cameramen 
who care nothing for the dignity and 
refinement of the marriage ritual. 
Cannot there be a few moments that 
are hushed, peaceful and unworldly.” 
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There is much food for thought in 
Dr. Newman’s words. The barrage 
of flash-bulbs that interrupt and dis- 
tract so much at religious functions 
has almost become an_ intolerable 
nuisance. So, too, the many other 
photographers who lurk in every pos- 
sible point of vantage to get their so- 
called candid pictures of the great 
and the would-be great. 

The argument that this is what 
the public wants is not quite the 
case; it is more likely that this is 
what the paper wants the public to 
want. If the old Latin poet, Horace, 
disliked the common crowd of his 
day, we might well wonder what he 
would think of today’s cheap, gaudy, 
vulgar display. More than that, well 
might we wonder what the God-Man 
of Galilee would think of it all— 
Tue CATHOLIC STANDARD AND 
Times, Phila., Pa., Sept. 12, 1947. 


Living on the Land 


If the land is not to be used simply as the food factory 
for the city, but rather as the ideal home for man, then 
we must lead men to want to live there. This leading men 
to want to live on the land should be the chief purpose of any 
rural-life movement. And men will only want to live on the 
land when such living is full and satisfying; when, that is, 
there is a real culture. What we have got to do, then, is to 
build up a rural culture —Dr. Willis D. Nutting, in “Looking 
to the Future,” LANp AND Home, Des Moines, Iowa, Septem- 


ber, 1947. 
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Research in the Undergraduate College 


Eton S. Coox 


Address delivered at the dedication of the Research Unit of the Institutum Divi 
Thomae at Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa., May 5, 1947. 


HEN aa scientist is asked to 

speak at the dedication of a 
research laboratory, it is tempting to 
take the path of least effort and talk 
about some of the recent triumphs of 
scientific research. This allows the 
speaker to talk shop, which is easy, 
and, if the choice of subject has been 
judicious and reasonably restricted, 
to emerge from the lecture hall with 
ego comfortably inflated. 

But today I am struck not simply 
by the fact that we are dedicating a 
research laboratory; I am impressed 
by the fact that we are dedicating a 
research laboratory in an undergradu- 
ate college. This is one of a dozen 
such research laboratories affiliated 
with the Institutum Divi Thomae 
and established in what, to some, may 
seem to be the uncongenial environ- 
ment of the liberal arts college. And 
so I would like to talk a little about 
research in the undergraduate col- 
lege, which, for present purposes, I 
take to be synonymous with the 
liberal arts college. 

The liberal arts college is tradi- 
tionally and properly devoted to 
teaching. The curriculum, until the 
last few decades, has been dominated, 
almost to the point of dictatorship 





in many institutions, by the classics, 
the so-called humanities. The scien- 
ces, aside from mathematics which 
furnished ‘intellectual discipline,” 
were introduced only after a strug- 
gle. Now research, the essence of 
science, comes knocking at the college 
portals. 

Today we are in a period of edu- 
cational ferment. On all sides, col- 
leges and universities are undertak- 
ing a reconsideration of their pur- 
poses, and hence of their curricula 
and techniques. Evidences of this 
are numerous: the Harvard report 
“On the Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society,” the 
revamping of the educational plan at 
Yale, the studies of numbers of com- 
mittees in colleges throughout the 
nation. This situation has been ag- 
gravated, if not called into being, by 
the war; not only by the technologi- 
cal advances—usually without corre- 
sponding basic scientific advances— 
but by the whole complex of political, 
social, economic and moral problems 
which have arisen or have become 
acute. For the college many of these 
problems have crystallized in the 
form of the returned G.I. who has 
new needs and attitudes. He—or she 
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—is more mature and less patient 
with trivialities. He has less time, 
and having had experience with a 
speeded-up training, demands a meaty 
diet shorn of hors d’oeuvres. Often 
he is inclined to focus his attention 
unduly upon the practical and to re- 
gard much of the older curriculum as 
outmoded, many of the leisurely 
teaching methods as inadequate. 


“In part, this is only another as- 
sault, under special conditions, upon 
classical learning by what Professor 
Turner has termed “operational 
learning”: the physical, biological, 
political and social science. This en- 
croachment has taken place slowly 
but with continually increasing in- 
tensity since the emergence of mod- 
ern science, which we may take to 
mean during the four hundred years 
since the appearance in 1543 of the 
epochal works of Copernicus and 
Vesalius. The position of science in 
the educational program was estab- 
lished in England in the last century 
by Huxley, but the extremists on 
both sides are not yet satisfied. Now 
there is danger that the sciences, es- 
pecially in their applied aspects, will 
be overemphasized. This danger has 
been sharpened by the practical needs 
of the returned soldier in a nation 
already too pleased with its “prac- 
tical” spirit. We must, therefore, 
understand the place of the sciences 
among the humanities. 


The humanities are the traditional 
he liberal arts education. 
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This, I think, is agreeable to the 
scientist, provided it is remembered 
that the humanities mean the con- 
plete study of man. It is, therefore, 
impossible to avoid an_ integrated 
study of the sciences in any modem 
humane education. In the words of 
Sarton: “The history of science is the 
only history which can illustrate the 
progress of mankind. In fact, pro 
gress has no definite unquestionable 
meaning in other fields than the field 
of science. To be sure, we should 
not be dazzled by the shibboleth 
‘progress, for there are other fez- 
tures of human life which are a 
least as precious as scientific activi- 
ties, though they are unprogressive: 
charity and the love of beauty, for 
example. But if we wish to explain 
the progress of mankind, then we 
must focus our attention on the de: 
velopment of science and its applica 
tions.” 


A Co.iece Formutates Its Arts 


For me, this means simply that the 
liberal education must include thos 
studies which are precious to huma 
life, if unprogressive in Sarton’ 
sense; and those which illustrate the 
progress of man. How each colleg 
shall go about formulating its aim 
and how it shall translate them into 
educational reality are problems be 
yond the scope of this brief talk 
However, there has come to my 4 
tention a statement by one college of 
its aims with respect to its students 
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I think it bears quoting. This col- 
lege endeavors: 


To train its students in the methods of 
thinking and in the use of the main tools 
of thought; 

To acquaint them with the main fields 
of human interest and to direct them in 
the acquisition of knowledge therein; 

To guide them in the integration of 
knowledge; 

To afford them intensive training, and 
to encourage creative activity, within a 
chosen field; 

To prepare them for further study or 
(within certain limits) for occupation 
after college; 

To establish in them the habit of con- 
tinuous scholarly growth; 

To develop their power to enjoy, and 
to create, the beautiful; 

To develop their physical and mental 
health; 

To develop 
ness; 


their social resourceful- 


To develop their moral and religious 
life ; 

To prepare them for intelligent, effec- 
tive, and loyal participation in the life 
of family, community, nation, and the 
international order. 


Whatever the specific purposes of 
the college and whatever its specific 
means of accomplishing those pur- 
poses, I wish to urge one thing: the 
inclusion of research activities in the 
liberal arts college; research not only 
in the natural sciences, where the 
tools and techniques are best known, 
but also in the fields of social and 
economic studies and the humanities; 
in short, in the broad domain of 
scholarship. 
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Why should research have a place 
in the liberal arts college? The ac- 
tivities of a college or university on 
behalf of its student body are de- 
veloped chiefly about a core of 
knowledge. There are three aspects 
of knowledge which are the proper 
concern of the college or university. 
These are: the preservation of knowl- 
edge; the diffusion of knowledge, or 
teaching; and the discovery of knowl- 
edge, or research. There is, I believe, 
no quarrel about the duties of the 
college with respect to the first two; 
but the third, as a rule, to which 
there are brilliant exceptions, has 
been restricted to universities in their 
graduate and professional schools. I 
do not believe that this should be the 
rule. Granted that the discovery of 
new knowledge may tend to be ex- 
pensive and require certain special 
training and aptitudes, it is none the 
less a vital aspect of learning and 
ways can be found for its encourage- 
ment in the college. Productive 
scholarship—which is but another 
way of saying “research”—should not 
be confined to universities, research 
institutes, and industry. And, as I 
pointed out earlier, what I am say- 
ing is not restricted to the natural 
sciences but applies equally to the 
whole domain of learning. 

For what reasons, then, should the 
college encourage research on the part 
of its faculty and students? 

First, knowledge is the stock in 
trade of the college. The college, 
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therefore, should deal with all as- 
pects of knowledge in their interre- 
lationships. Discovery, or research, 
is vital. Without it there would be 
no knowledge to preserve or to teach. 
It seems obvious that the college 
should pay some attention to the 
means by which knowledge is ac- 
quired. 

Second, we need research. It is 
worthwhile in itself, as, indeed, is 
teaching. But as never before we 
need new knowledge; not just knowl- 
edge for an immediate practical end, 
but knowledge with an awareness of 
its vast relations and responsibilities, 
knowledge anchored to the eternal 
verities. Where can the growth of 
such knowledge be better fostered 
than in the college? It should not be 
forgotten that the college faculties 
provide a great potential source of 
research, a source of which we be- 
came well aware during the war. 

Third, participation in research 
vitalizes a professor’s teaching. All 
too often the college teacher’s sole 
contact with research occurred at the 
time of acquisition of an advanced 


degree, and sometimes not then. A 
revival and active use of that re- 
search training cannot help but make 


the teacher feel that he is contribut- 
ing in even a very small way to the 
edifice of knowledge and is not simply 
living in some one else’s house, rent- 
free. This feeling of active partici- 
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pation almost inevitably enhances his 
“enthusiasm . . . for his subject and 
its dissemination,” as Professor Hart- 
man has said. 

Fourth, for the student this en- 
thusiasm is contagious. It can make 
_learning, which all too often seems 
static and dead, dynamic and vital, 
For learning and knowledge, in spite 
of some musty attributes, are living 
and moving. From this quality js 
born what Le Gallienne aptly called 
“the joy of scholarship.” 


EFFECT ON STUDENT 


The effect on the student is the 
most important of all. If the student 
can see that his teachers are taking 
part in a living enterprise, and best 
of all, if the gifted student can par- 
ticipate in it, he may more readily 
be led into a habit of “continuous 
scholarly growth.” A few students 
will be led to a life-work in research; 
for this not only the graduate school 
but the world at large will be grate- 
ful. But much more important is it 
to develop in the student a habit of 
continuous scholarly growth, to make 
this habit a piece of permanent equip- 
ment. This is far more important 
than any special bit of research, any 
specific research accomplishment, im- 
portant as it may be. For the primary 
concern of the college is not simply 
knowledge; the primary concern of 
the college is the student. 
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Christ and Democracy 


Reprinted from THe ApvocaTe* 


E OFTEN hear people talk 
today about the “Social Mes- 
sage” of the Gospels. Certain radi- 
cals, while sceptical of Christ’s 
Divinity, have been most eager to 
caim Him as a mighty pioneer of 
their own way of thinking; a de- 
nouncer of rich “exploiters,” a friend 
of the poor and afflicted, a preacher 
of human equality. In a sense, they 
are perfectly right. Our Lord was a 
revolutionary: His teachings did have 
social implications of profound sig- 
nificance, which Christians have too 
often failed to recognize. But every 
serious reader of the New ‘Testa- 
ment must realize that the “Revolu- 
tion” He preached was something 
very different from either the liberal 
revolt of the last century or the social- 
istic upsurge of our own time. It was 
not political—not because Our Lord 
reckoned political and social problems 
of no account: but because He knew 
that no political or social solutions 
could be worked out until a deeper 
question had been answered — and 
answered truthfully. Man must first 
understand what he is and what he 
is for before he can begin to set out 
to replan the social structure in 
which, and through which, his hu- 
man objectives are to be pursued. 
The value of the human person in 


the sight of God, the tremendous 
importance of human moral forma- 
tion, and of free human choice—this 
is a theme which runs through all the 
teaching of Our Saviour. For man 
had been made to live in the Divine 
Presence for ever: and the one really 
great tragedy of life was that a man 
should so act that he was unfit for 
this destiny, and so cast himself into 
perpetual exile and darkness, de- 
voured by an unappeasable agony of 
longing. It was in the light of these 
truths about man that he looked at 
the social scene of his own time. He 
was not concerned with class distinc- 
tions or social inequalities: but he 
was much concerned that men should 
lay waste their souls by absorption 
in getting and spending; the rich 
sweating to gather “treasures of 
earth” while spiritually bankrupt, 
filling the world with corrupting 
hate by their cold-hearted oppression ; 
the workers envious and bitter, even 
when they received justice, if they 
saw others more fortunate than them- 
selves. He was troubled at the pride, 
hypocrisy and self-deception of re- 
spectable folk, at their falseness 
towards God and their cold loveless- 
ness towards their human brethren. 
He rebuked them for caring only 
for surface shows of virtue and gen- 


* 143-151 a Beckett St., Melbourne C. 1., Australia, Nov. 6, 1946 
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erosity, and not for the integrity of 
the soul, which alone was of value 
before God. By placing before the 
world God’s view of man, and teach- 
ing that all—both Jew and Gentile 
—had equal claim to aspire to His 
friendship, He set the seed of a new 
social principle, that of the dignity 
and rights of the Common Man. 
The “failures of Christianity” are 
always with us, so that’ we are in 
some danger of forgetting how much 
the human ideal implanted by our 
Saviour has actually leavened the 
world where His Faith has been es- 
tablished. Our shocked reactions to 
German barbarism, to Japanese in- 
humanity, testify that we are not 
like the civilized Romans, who could 
learn of thousands of slaves and 
“natives” enslaved and_ crucified 
without finding ground for censure 
against those who did such deeds. 
Even in our dechristianized secular 
culture, a respect for the Common 
Man is still observed, of which we 
find no trace in the real old pagan 
civilizations of the East, except 
among those touched by our own 
Western thought. The “democracy” 
of the English-speaking peoples is 
based on a notion of human sacred- 
ness and brotherhood which stems 
straight from the Christian dogmas 
of man’s nature and destiny. The 
revolt of Communism _ itself—athe- 
istic though its philosophy is — is 
founded on ideas of human equality 
and solidarity, of the iniquity of “ex- 
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ploitation” and the human value of 
the victim-class, which would never 
have become current but for Christ's 
teaching. The very weapons which 
the social critics of the Church we 
against her are taken from her own 
armory—for none others are avail- 
able for the defence of man. 


Have Evtrminatep Gop 


Unfortunately, the essential con- 
cept of all true democratic thinking 
—the dignity of man as a person— 
has been subjected to lowering infl- 
ences for over a century past. The 
secularist and materialist have elimi- 
nated God, and with Him goes the 
sacredness of humanity. The sol 
cannot be demonstrated in the labor: 
tory—it is not, therefore, to be a- 
cepted. It “seems probable” to the 
American, Justice Holmes, writing 
to Sir Frederick Pollock, “that the 
only cosmic significance of man is 
that he is part of the cosmos. ... The 
sacredness of human life is a purely 
municipal idea of no validity outside 
the jurisdiction.” If such ideas pr 
vail—and they have gained ground 
rapidly—there can be no hope for 
the future of democracy. As in grow 
ing numbers men ignore and evel 
reject the principle of the dignity ot 
the human person endowed with 
natural rights and charged with re 
sponsibilities, so we move towards 4 
world in which “the masses” will be 
only raw material for the planners. 


They will be moulded in this fashion 
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or in that, made to think this thing 
or that thing, according to the de- 
signs of those in control of the human 
hive. They will be moved to and 
fro like chessmen for purposes of 
“social engineering’; and “liqui- 
dated” when they become “socially 
useless,” or whenever their conduct 
makes their continued presence an 
embarrassment to the smooth work- 
ing of the mechanism. 

This terrible impersonal view of 
the people—with all its inhuman 
consequences—has already been made 
manifest in the policies of the Third 
Reich and of Soviet Russia: and the 
germs of the same social outlook are 
already present in our own midst. 
The atheism of the “progressive 
thinkers” and intellectual guides of 
this secular community, and_ the 
gradual dissolution of its Christian 
moral traditions through increasing 
religious illiteracy, are symptoms 
which should alarm all democrats 
who are capable of clear thinking. 

For democracy is much more than 





CHRIST AND DEMOCRACY 


a mechanism of Government: its con- 
tinuance rests on the self-discipline 
and moral responsibility of plain 
men: and their valuation of freedom 
above fleshpots. And all these things 
depend on how they think of them- 
selves and the meaning of their lives. 
The men who laid the foundation of 
our liberties believed in immutable 
truth, which made man’s rights in- 
herent in the nature of the universe; 
in a higher law which he must be 
free in order to observe; and an im- 
mortal destiny, which made his per- 
son uniquely valuable. If these truths 
are lost, the State cannot create re- 
spect for the human person since it 
cannot build without foundations; 
and contempt for others, the desire 
to dominate them and reduce them 
to servitude, is a seed of evil which 
flowers easily in the hearts of men 
who hold great power. ‘The sense 
of human dignity and human brother- 
hood which our democracy needs 
comes from Christ—and it must re- 
turn to His feet if it would renew 
its vital forces. 


Every Man a Capitalist 


We all say we want better homes for everybody, better 
educational opportunities for all, higher health standards for 
all in their declining years. If we truly want them, our system 
must find ways to bring them about. We must never forget we 
live in a democracy and that the majority rules. The majority 
must feel that they share in the profits of the profit system. 
The goal of our new capitalism must be every man a capitalist, 
—Eric Johnston In THE Eacte Macazine. 











Moral Aspects of Euthanasia 


Hivary R. Wenrts, S.J. 


Professor of Moral Theology, Alma College, Alma, Calif. 


Reprinted from Tue Linacre QUARTERLY* 


UTHANASIA, or “dying well,” 

could signify a courageous or a 
holy death. In the mind of the phy- 
sician and the moralist, it has meant 
easing the pain which often accom- 
panies death, by the use of therapeutic 
doses of narcotics. Such euthanasia 
is in itself a licit procedure, although 
it sometimes involves moral problems. 
But the term “euthanasia,” in the 
modern sense here discussed, has been 
degraded to mean “easy death” by 
lethal doses of drugs, or by other 
means to hasten the end of life. It 
is euphemistically called mercy death, 
or merciful release, when in reality 
it is suicide, or murder, or a murder- 
suicide pact. 

The modern spirit of materialism 
and agnosticism has confused good 
and evil with pleasure and pain, and 
made the purpose of life pleasure in- 
stead of virtue. The result is a 
pagan sentimentalism which finds 
good in anything that promotes pleas- 
ure, and has sanctified divorce, adult- 


ery and contraception. The desire to: 


curtail physical suffering as an un- 
mixed evil has now led to the or- 
ganization of various euthanasia so- 





1 New York Times, Sept. 28, 1946. 


cieties here and in England, and to 
the proposal of legislation to legalize 
mercy murder. The medical profes- 
sion has been infected to the extent 
that a poll by the Institute of Public 
Opinion reported in 1937 that 53 
per cent of the doctors polled favored 
mercy killing. A group of non- 
Catholic ministers in New York 
stated that in certain circumstances 
voluntary euthanasia “should not be 
regarded as contrary to the teaching 
of Christ or to the principles of 
Christianity.” ? 


VoLuntTary EUTHANASIA 


Only voluntary euthanasia, at the 
request of the sufferer and with legal 
safeguards, is the present aim of 
mercy murder propagandists. But in- 
voluntary euthanasia is the logical 
development of their false philosophy, 
and this is contemplated by leaders of 
the movement, as appears from their 
propaganda. Before opposition made 
them cautious, they were more out- 
spoken in this than at present. Rev. 
Dr. C. F. Potter, a euthanasiast 
leader, in 1936 advocated the lethal 
chamber for incurable imbeciles.? 


2 INS dispatch, Feb. 4, 1936. 


* 1402 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo., April, 1947 
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Voluntary euthanasia is suicide on 
the part of the person requesting it, 
for suicide is the directly intended 
killing of self. It is the use of any 
voluntary and effective means to end 
one’s life, either neglect of the or- 
dinary means of preserving life, or 
use of positive means to cause death, 
by one’s own hand or by the hand 
of another requested to deal death. 
Voluntary euthanasia is directly in- 
tended death of self, and must not 
be confused with death merely per- 
mitted to result from the pursuit of 
some legitimate good, e.g., the death 
of a soldier who goes into danger in 
line of duty, or of a patient who sub- 
mits to a necessary but dangerous 
operation. In suicide, death is the 
final purpose, or a desired means to 
attain some apparent benefit. 

The morality of voluntary eu- 
thanasia is not a new problem in 
moral theology, although the present 
proposals refine the methods of exe- 
cution. St. Alphonsus Liguori, a 
Doctor of the Church by reason of 
his normal doctrine, wrote two cen- 
turies ago that it is never allowed to 
kill oneself directly, in order to es- 
cape a more difficult death.* In this 
he echoed the teaching of earlier 
moralists, a teaching that has under- 
gone no change in the face of eu- 
thanasist arguments. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on 
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marriage, said of voluntary steriliza- 
tion: 

Christian doctrine establishes, and the 

light of human reason makes it most 
clear that private individuals have no 
other power over the members of their 
bodies than that which pertains to their 
natural ends; and they are not free to 
destroy or mutilate their members or in 
any way render themselves unfit for their 
natural functions, except when no other 
provision can be made for the good of 
the whole body.* 
What is true of voluntary steriliza- 
tion is a fortiori true of voluntary 
death. Christian doctrine has always 
so understood the divine command, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” > and the light 
of human reason teaches that suicide 
is contrary to the natural law in every 
case without exception. 

Briefly, the argument is based on 
the supreme dominion of the Creator 
over the life of His creature, a right 
that He does not yield to man against 
an innocent neighbor, but only for 
just capital punishment or for legiti- 
mate self-defense. The right to 
destroy anything belongs to him for 
whom it primarily exists; and God 
has created man primarily for His 
own divine service and glory. Hence 
God, not man, has the right to end 
human life, and self-inflicted death 
is an invasion of the right of the Lord 
of life, a shirking of service due. 

Self-annihilation is contrary to the 
innate tendencies of any living being. 


{Alphonsus de Liguori, Theologia Moralis, Ul, n. 367. 
Pius XI, On Christian Marriage (translation), America Press, pp. 21-22. 


5 Exodus, 20:13. 
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The fundamental instinct of man is 
self-preservation. All his natural 
powers tend to his own well-being 
and development. To choose to di- 
rect them to destruction is to pervert 
the purpose of nature and so to vio- 
late the intention of the Creator, 
Who has given these powers and has 
instilled into every normal man an 
instinctive aversion to dissolution. 

This normal instinct appears even 
in those who theoretically approve 
euthanasia. A case is reported in 
which a man, his wife and their 
doctor were enthusiastic euthanasi- 
asts, but when the wife suspected she 
had cancer, she insisted on being ex- 
amined and treated in a Catholic 
hospital, where she hoped to be safe 
from the “mercy” of her husband and 
her doctor. Dean Inge admitted his 
inconsistency in approving euthanasia, 
but not for himself.? 


LecaL Ricut Versus Mora. Ricut 


Voluntary euthanasia therefore 
violates nature, and violates the right 
of nature’s Creator. Man has no 
right to destroy his own life. Con- 
sequently, he has no right to ask 
another to kill him, for he cannot 
transfer a right he does not possess. 
One who yields to such a request 
takes part in the invasion of the 
Creator’s right, and so commits 
murder. 

But, argue the euthanasiasts, the 


* Catholic Medical Guardian, XV (Oct. 1937) 104 
* Bonnar, The Catholic Doctor (New York: P. J. 
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State has a higher right than the in. 
dividual, and as it may execute a 
criminal, so may it also execute its 
useless and burdensome members, 
Not so, for there is no parity be. 
tween the criminal and the unfit. 
Capital punishment is a penalty for 
a crime and a deterrent to other 
possible criminals. The criminal, 
who is naturally a member of society 
because of his rational human nature, 
voluntarily cuts himself off from so- 
ciety by his crime. He voluntary 
withdraws from the rational order 
in which he has the rights of an in- 
dependent person; and forfeiting 
these rights, he subjects himself to 
the death penalty. There can be no 
question of such withdrawal and 
penalty in the case of an innocent 
man. The innocent man always te 
tains his rights as a rational being 
even when his rational powers art 
incapable of exercise or he is a bur 
den or menace to society through n0 
fault of his own. 

Nor can the deterrent aspect of 
capital punishment have any appli 
cation to euthanasia, which is cor 
cerned with involuntary and unavoil- 
able physical or mental deficiency. 

But the euthanasiast might argu 
that the more fundamental justi 
cation of capital punishment is th 
promotion of the common good. Ani 
the common good can be promotel 
by removing those who are a buréet 


Kenedy & Sons), p. 103. 
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to themselves, their families and the 
State. This contention is based on a 
false concept of the common good, 
the totalitarian concept which led to 
Hitlerian practices for which prose- 
cutions were conducted at Nurem- 
berg. This false philosophy supposes 
that the individual in his entire being 
is wholly subordinate to the State 
(or race). His every activity must 
contribute to the advancement of the 
State which is man’s final end on 
earth, and is its own final end, sub- 
ject to no higher purpose, as if the 
State were an independent entity, 
separate from its members, and a god. 

Sound reason denies this totali- 
tarian concept. The good of the 
State is not the final purpose of man, 
but rather the State is a means to 
assist man to attain his final purpose. 
The State is for man, not man for 
the State. The State is a natural 
and necessary instrument for the de- 
velopment and perfection of human 
beings, and men are subordinate to 
the State since they are naturally 
destined to social cooperation for the 
common good; not however, for the 
good of the State as a separate entity 
(which does not exist), but for the 
good of the members who make up 
the State. As a member of the State, 
man is a means to its ends; but as a 
human person he has human dignity 
and independence, and the funda- 
mental right that he cannot be used 
as a mere instrument for the benefit 


® Exodus, 23:7, 
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of any other person or of the State. 
He has a higher purpose than the 
benefit of any other human being or 
human institution, and so cannot be 
completely subordinate to them. This 
is recognized in every healthy society ; 
it is set down in our Constitution 
which teaches that men have certain 
inalienable rights, including the right 
to life. 

Euthanasia, inflicted by the State, 
is a violation of this fundamental 
right which is protected by the na- 
tural law and by the law of God. 
“The innocent and just person thou 
shalt not put to death.” * Pius XI, 
in the encyclical already quoted, con- 
demned therapeutic abortion in words 
which express the natural law against 
murder by the State: 

Those who hold the reins of govern- 
ment should not forget that it is the duty 
of public authority by appropriate laws 
and sanctions to defend the lives of the 
innocent, and this all the more so since 
those whose lives are endangered and as- 
sailed cannot defend themselves. ... And 
if the public magistrates not only do not 
defend them, but by their laws and or- 
dinances betray them to death at the 
hands of doctors or others, let them re- 
member that ‘God is the judge and 
avenger of innocent blood which cries 
from earth to heaven.? 


And of eugenic sterilization by the 
State, he wrote: 


Public magistrates have no _ direct 
power over the bodies of their subjects. 
Therefore, where no crime has taken 


place and there is no cause present for 


® Op. cit., p. 20. 
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grave punishment, they can never di- 
rectly harm, or tamper with the integrity 
of the body, either for the reasons of 
eugenics or for any other reason.1° 

The Holy Office, guardian of faith 
and morals under the guidance of 
the Roman Pontiff, was asked in 
Hitler’s heyday, whether the State 
may directly kill persons who have 
committed no capital crime, but who 
are useless to the nation and a public 
burden because of physical or psychic 
defects. The answer, given Dec. 2, 
1940, was an emphatic negative, with 
the statement that this is contrary to 
natural law and to divine positive 
law." 

The State, in usurping divine au- 
thority over life, would be implicitly 
denying that higher authority, leav- 
ing no law but that made by the 
State and no right but that granted 
by the State, which is totalitarianism. 


Fatiacy in ALLEGED Moratity 


Another fallacy of euthanasiasts is 
their recourse to the right of self- 
defense, as if the family or the State 
could defend its comfort or its pocket- 
book from the burden of weak mem- 
bers by ending their lives. Euthanasia 
violates the fundamental condition of 
legitimate self-defense, that the ag- 
gression be unjust. Self-defense re- 
pels the unjust invasion of a right. Is 
the burden of caring for the unfit 
an injury to any right? Not every 
act which impairs a good to which 

10 ibid., p. 21. 
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I have a right, is thereby an injustice, 
an invasion of my rights. My rights 
are not absolute, but are limited by 
the rights of others. The State js 
not an unjust aggressor in condemn- 
ing my land for a highway; the child 
is not an unjust aggressor in requir. 
ing expenditures for its support. The 
right of others in material goods and 
comforts cannot prevail against the 
higher right to life which exists in 
even the most burdensome person, 
If it were otherwise, his life, his 
innate human dignity, would be de- 
graded to the status of a mere means 
to the well-being of others. 

The life of the burdensome citizen 
outweighs the burden of his support; 


it is a higher good than the good of | 


removing this burden from the family 
or the State. He therefore has no 
obligation of renouncing his right to 
life; in fact, he cannot directly re 
nounce it, for this would be suicide. 
Hence his act of living cannot be an 
invasion of any right of another; it 
cannot be an unjust aggression. Con- 
sequently, there is no_ place for 
legitimate self-defense against the 
burden of caring for the unfit. 
This is true even of the dangerous 
unfit, such as violent maniacs of 
those inflicted with incurable con- 
tagion. In an actual attack, such 
persons would be invading the right 
to life and could be violently re 
pelled. But killing in self-defense is 
justified only in the act of aggres 


11 For translation of this decree, cf, Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co.), 


IT, p. 96. 
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sion, and only if necessary to protect 
the threatened right. When a person 
is known to be dangerous, killing is 
not necessary, for a less harmful 
method is available. The actual at- 
tack can be forestalled by segregation. 
It would then be unjust for the State 
to neglect segregation and risk the 
danger to its citizens, or to go beyond 
the bounds of necessity and kill the 
dangerous person instead of segre- 
gating him. 

But the saving of time and money 
resulting from the extermination of 
the incurable might be used to the 
great physical and moral profit of 


] those who could be improved by the 


same expenditures. Granted that 
there are better uses for this time 
and money, this advantage may not 
be sought through the evil means of 
murder or suicide. I can_ benefit 
greatly by using my income to enlarge 
and improve my house, but this does 
not destroy the right of the man who 
holds my mortgage. 

Euthanasiasts also contend that 
mercy murder is now practiced by 
many doctors. They would change it 
from murder to mercy and salve the 
consciences of such doctors by repeal- 
ing the law of God. Evidently, the 
legitimate relief to these consciences 
is to repeal the evil practice. 

False philosophy undermines rea- 
son and leaves sentiment for the basis 
of the further argument that it is 
inconsistent to penalize a man for not 
killing a suffering dog, and then to 


hang a man for killing a suffering 
fellow man. We might retort that if 
we may hunt deer for food and sport, 
why not men? Or, reversing their 
contention, hanging is the penalty for 
killing a man; why not for killing a 
dog? This sentimentalism loses sight 
of the essential difference between 
man and beast which comes from the 
human immortal soul. It degrades 
man to the level of the brute, and 
makes the physician a veterinary. It 
overlooks the noble virtues that are 
practiced by the pain-ridden and by 
those who care for them. It sup- 
poses that pain and happiness are 
mutually exclusive, and that material 
productivity is the measure of a man’s 
worth. It denies the supernatural, 
and negates the practice of penance, 
the heroism of the martyrs and the 
blood of the Redeemer. Preaching 
pleasure instead of virtue, it makes 
earthly life the final purpose of man 
instead of a time of probation for 
eternal life in God. 


By Its Fruits 


Evil can often be best recognized 
in its fruits. Voluntary euthanasia 
would open the way to unnumbered 
abuses, such as pressure brought to 
bear upon the infirm by their heirs 
or by those who support them, or by 
their own sense of being burdensome; 
pressure upon the physician to sug- 
gest euthinasia for the relief of the 
family, or to allow himself more time 
for those who can be cured, and per- 
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haps the charge that he is interested 
principally in continuing fees. 

If the principle of justified suicide 
for sufficient reason were admitted, 
why should the reason be restricted 
to physical suffering? There may be 
greater suffering than physical pain 
in the psychic reaction to failure in 
business or marriage, to.disgrace and 
imprisonment, or to any of the woes 
which now lead to suicide. 

From voluntary euthanasia, it is 
only a step to the justification of 
mercy death for those unable to de- 
cide for themselves, such as imbeciles 
or deformed infants; then for those 
who would be considered unreason- 
ably opposed to the removal of the 
burden of their care and support— 
imprisoned criminals, the contagiously 


Germany 


Germany is providing a problem of incomparable size; it is time 
we stopped thinking of it, or acting towards it, as a mere testing-ground 
for Allied unity, or as matter for Allied disputes. If our views are to 
be considered, it is not right that we should wait to be called upon to 
act as Catholics on purely Catholic issues. We are too easily swept 
away by the popular feeling that Germany—some vague, impersonal 
entity—is “getting what she deserves,” that it is only natural in a 
world of misery that she should be dealt with last. Are we a 
Christians only committed to doing what is natural? Surely it was the 
most unnatural thing in the world for a Samaritan to help a Jew. 
Catholics in this country may have succeeded in avoiding the error of 
mere sentimentality; but are we to be accused of having no heart at 
all?—Owen Hardwicke, in “The Problem of Germany,” BLACKFRIARS, 


Oxford, England, Oct., 1947. 
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infected, minorities who are undesir-! 
able because of racial or religious 
prejudice, veterans incapacitated jp 
the defense of their country. 
Legalized euthanasia would be , 
confession of despair in the medical 
profession ; it would be the denial of 
hope for further progress agains 
presently incurable maladies. It 
would destroy all confidence in phy- 
sicians, and introduce a reign of 
terror. Men would fear confinement 
in any hospital; they would shun 
surgery and medication; they would 
turn in dread from the man on whose 
office wall the Hippocratic oath pro 
claims, “If any shall ask of me a drug 
to produce death I will not give it, 
nor will I sugest such counsel.” 
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An Answer to David Lawrence 


Joun B. Cours 


Reprinted from The PirrssurcH CATHOLIC* 


HE article by David Lawrence (not the mayor but the columnist- 

publisher of the big-business paper The United States News) in 
Tuesday’s Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, denouncing the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference for having 
issued a statement against the Taft-Hartley labor control bill, was 
startling in its display of brazen effrontery. Not so startling, because 
it is more common, was the ignorance of ethics and morals om which 
Mr. Lawrence based his criticism. 

According to Mr. Lawrence’s code, as he reveals it in this article, 
it is permissible for religious groups to generalize on economic or social 
questions, but they must not bring their principles down to specific 
application. Thus, he has no particular objection to the Social En- 
cyclicals issued by the Popes (in fact, he has previously referred to some 
passages in the Encyclicals in terms which easily-pleased Catholics 
were flattered to read), but he objects to having them used to decide 
the right and wrong of issues arising here in the United States. He 
recognizes no such thing as social morality or social religion; he wants 
the churches to confine their work strictly to individuals. He says so, 
in this breathless definition: 

The province of all the churches of all denominations is to exert an in- 
fluence for individual honesty and self restraint endeavoring to make laymen 
responsive to spiritual interest so that they themselves will be fair and objec- 
tive both in the writing of laws and in taking rightful political action. 

Then, in a burst of generosity, he adds: 

There is not the slightest objection to the expression of views by individual 
clergymen on public questions when they are plainly acting as individual 
citizens ... 

What this all boils down to, of course, is the ancient dictum of 
men of power in the world that they are to be allowed to run things 
as they see fit. Tyrannical kings have repeatedly told the Church 
and its leaders to mind their own business, when they have denounced 
them for oppressing the people. Some sections of business in America 


*404 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., June 19, 1947 
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today, for which Mr. Lawrence is a spokesman, either chosen or self- 
appointed, have the same theory: “We just love to have the Church 
teach morality,” they say, “to make men more refined, more law- 
abiding (and more docile); we love to have religious leaders and 
religious papers make general statements about what is right and what 
is wrong; but we positively won’t stand for having them step in and 
say that this particular strike is justified, or this particular law is an 
invasion of human liberty; we and the politicians will look after all 
such matters. It’s religion’s job to make men good, no matter what 
the circumstances in which they may find themselves; we don’t admit 
that the Church has any right to demand alleviation of specific ex- 
ploitation or other unfairness; we reserve the right to decide when 
changes or reforms shall be made.” 

“We welcome the Church as a defender of private property,” the 
business-politics theory of morality goes on, “and we gladly acknow- 
ledge its value as a bulwark against Communism. But we deny the 
right of the Church to fight for a better distribution of property and 
for the elimination of conditions that encourage Communism; such 
ideas we consider radical. We simply will not cooperate with you.” 


Cuurcu Is UNAFRAID 


This stupid, blind Bourbonism is responsible for a great deal of 
the trouble and confusion in which this country and the world find 
themselves. Fortunately, only a part of the business and_ political 
leaders hold such views; fortunately, too, the Church is not intimi- 
dated by such darksome warnings as those voiced by Mr. Lawrence. 
She knows too well to what extremities the denial of social justice 
has brought mankind, and she is not going to be turned aside in her 
crusade for the recognition of the dignity of man by such snipings as 
the Lawrences aim in her direction. 

It was natural for Mr. Lawrence to be incensed by the NCWC 
denunciation of the Taft-Hartley Bill. He had been waging his own 
campaign for its enactment, had jeered at the objections labor leaders 
voiced against it, and assured his readers that the bill was fair and 
necessary; now the priests of the NCWC Social Action Department, 
undoubtedly the best informed men in this country on the whole 
problem of labor relations, say categorically that the bill should be 
vetoed and abandoned. In its place they ask that the matter of labor 
legislation be taken up later after there has been adequate study. 
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Mr. Lawrence is entitled, certainly, to his opinion, and he has 
had ample opportunity to express it and argue for it. For him now 
to deny the right of competent, unprejudiced authorities on the subject 
to expose the falsity of his arguments is just un-American. 


Grave Situation in Europe 


Many Americans still do not realize the gravity of the situation in 
Western Europe. They argue that the French and the Italians do not 
want Communism. But we forget that we know the reality of Com- 
munism because of our free press. Whereas in France and Italy, 
Communism is presented in a different guise. It is social, nationalistic 
and tolerant of religion. From the social viewpoint, it promises unlimited 
benefits in nations whose economies are staggering. It is on the surface 
nationalist, not Russian, and hence can divorce itself from the excesses of 
Eastern Europe. Finally, it proclaims its friendship for religion, so as 
not to alienate the Catholic population of both countries—From “Soviet 
Control of War-Weary Europe,” CatTHoLtic Action, Oct., 1947. 


Cooperation in Industry 


We've got to help our employers make good profits. 

Some guys will yell: “So you’re ‘company-minded.’” Sure, 
I’m “company-minded.” I’m “union-minded,” too. A man who 
is only “company-minded” and who can’t see the union except 
as something to fight is a class-struggle man; a man who is only 
“union-minded” and who can’t see the company except as some- 
thing to plunder is a class-struggle man. To prevent the class- 
struggle from wrecking the country, America must be “union- 
minded” and “company-minded” both—Walter Generazzo, 
President of the American Watch Workers Union. 













The Growing Problem of Alcoholism 


Most Rev. LAwreNcE J. SHEHAN, D.D. 


Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore-Washington 


Address delivered at the 75th Annual Convention of the Catholic Total Abstin- 
ence Union of America, Baltimore, Md., August 6, 1947. 


Reprinted from the CATHOLIC ADVOCATE* 


T IS related that on one occa- 

sion some of the rivals of General 
Grant complained to President Lin- 
coln concerning the General’s alleged 
excessive use of whiskey. The Presi- 
dent is said to have replied to them: 
“Gentlemen, find out his brand and 
drink some; perhaps it will bring 
you some victories.” 

The incident is no doubt apocry- 
phal, but I have heard it used by 
more than one liberal imbiber to 
justify his habits. It may of course 
be true that sometimes successful men 
are given to overindulgence, but all 
of us must admit that for one such 
case, where excessive indulgence has 
not interfered with success, a thou- 
sand others can be cited in which 
such indulgence has completely ruined 
careers and led to ignominious failure. 

The truth is that today the exces- 
sive use of alcohol constitutes one 
of the major social problems of the 
country. The losses it causes to in- 
dustry, particularly at this time when 
there is such a shortage of workers 
and such a need of production; the 


* 59 Elizabeth St., Derby, Conn., October-November, 1947 
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number of individual lives that are 
completely wrecked; the misery that 
it brings to so many families and the 
disintegration and tragedies it inflicts 
on others, all serve to indicate the 
seriousness to which this problem has 
grown. It is a problem which is re- 
ceiving increasing attention every- 
where, but nevertheless it is a prob 
lem which continues to grow. 

It is true that this problem is al- 
most as old as civilization. Certainly 
it is as old as recorded history. And 
as long as human nature is weak and 
natural processes produce alcohol s0 
easily, the problem is almost certain 
to remain. Nevertheless it will be 
useful to ask ourselves what are the 
special causes or circumstances which 
have brought about the unprecedented 
aggravation of the problem in ow 
own day. 

Most obvious among these causts, 
it seems to me, is the rejection by 9 
many men of old standards of com 
duct and the adoption of a new and 
false sense of values—and nowhere 


is this more evident than in the par- | 
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ticular matter we have under con- 
sideration. Let me give an illustra- 
tion. 

Many of you no doubt have seen 
the picture “The Best Years of Our 
Lives.” It has been almost univer- 
sally admired by the critics; it has 
won all sorts of awards; at the box- 
office it has proved one of the great 
successes of all times. You will recall 
the scene where the two married army 
oficers and the maimed sailor come 
home from the war unannounced. 
The one officer is joyously welcomed 
by his family. The other is disap- 
pointed to find his wife out. But it 
is almost inevitable according to the 
“movie mores” that both the happy 
family and the disappointed husband 
should end up in a tavern or a night 
club, and that both men should end 
the celebration of their return home 
thoroughly intoxicated, apparently to 
the complete satisfaction of the ador- 
ing and happy wife and daughter. 

The scene is, of course, portrayed 
with many amusing incidents. The 
point that I would emphasize is that 
this is the accepted way to celebrate— 
this is the smart thing to do. If this 
particular scene stood alone, perhaps 
it would not be worth mentioning. 
But this is but one of hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of such illustrations 
that might be drawn from moving 
pictures, popular novels, fiction maga- 
zines and radio entertainment, No- 
or suggested 
that there is anything wrong with 
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such conduct. On the contrary, the 
implication is always that it is in 
accord with the accepted standards 
of the day. 


ProsLeEM oF Human Morats 


Up to the beginning of the present 
century the question of drinking was 
generally regarded for what it is— 
a problem of human morals. The same 
standard applied here as elsewhere; 
any excess was regarded as reprehen- 
sible. Certain sophisticated circles un- 
doubtedly tolerated excess, considered 
it smart, looked upon it as a privilege 
of wealth. But, by and large, the 
masses of the people continued to re- 
gard it as a moral evil. Of course 
the movement of unbelief had al- 
ready undermined the foundations of 
morality in a great segment of the 
population, but on the surface the 
traditional norms were maintained. 

World War I brought the first 
decided break with the standards and 
the values of the past all along the 
line. The enactment of the Prohibi- 
tion Law, far from remedying things, 
only aggravated the evil of drinking. 
Then it became popular to flout the 
law, and drinking became for great 
numbers of people the true badge of 
smartness. And since the repeal of the 
law all the media of advertisement, 
together with the influence of mod- 
ern fiction and moving pictures, have 
been used to see to it that this aura 
of smartness has been retained. 

We are now at a point when the 











consumption of liberal quantities of 
strong liquor is a generally accepted 
part of civilized life. No social gather- 
ering is considered complete without 
the serving of liquors, mixed and un- 
mixed. The person who does not 
diink, at least in moderation, is fast 
coming to be regarded as an oddity 
aid, worst of all, a dull oddity. It 
would be a brave host -who would 
dare to face a gathering of guests un- 
accompanied by a tray-full of cock- 
tails and a well-filled container for 
second and third servings. In such 
circumstances, given the known prop- 
erties of alcohol and its well-attested 
effects on the human body, it is al- 
most inevitable that alcoholism should 
become a major social problem. 

Yet it is recognized that, generally 
speaking, the evil which is known as 
alcoholism is not the result of mere 
social drinking. Almost all authorities 
who deal with this subject say that 
excess is caused, or at least accom- 
panied, by some inner dissatisfaction, 
some sense of frustration or inade- 
quacy or defeat which drives the in- 
dividual to the use of alcohol in ever- 
increasing quantities until his com- 
plete ruin has been accomplished. 
And in the world of today we find 
this soil of deep and extensive dissatis- 
faction capable of feeding the roots 
of a major problem. 

A few years ago Walter Lippmann, 
addressing the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, said 
The paramount characteristic of the 
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modern man is that he rejects the classic 
and traditional conception of human 
nature, which is, as Plato says, that the 
soul leads the affections, and as St 
Thomas Aquinas says, that the human 
person exercises a “royal and _ politic 
sovereignty” over the desires. The mod. 
ern view of human nature has been that 
reason is not the representative within 
us of the universal order—and therefore 
the ruler of our appetites—but that rea- 
son is the instrument of our appetite— 
that, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has put it 
“it is only by accurate reasoning that we 
can calculate our actions so as to do what 
we intend to do—that is to fulfill our 
will.” 

This conception of human nature—one 
in which desire is sovereign and reason is 
the instrument for serving and satisfying 
desire—this conception has become in- 
creasingly the accepted image of man in 
the modern world. It is upon this image 
of man that our secular education has 
been based, and our social philosophy, and 
our personal codes. 


as indubitably the true and scientifically 
correct conception of human nature. Yet 


the cultural tradition and the great | 


central institutions of the Western World 
come down to us from men who woul 


have regarded what is now the fashion- 4 


able image of man as the image of a 
uncivilized barbarian. 

This modern man, as he is turned out 
by our secular schools and as he is shaped 


by the prevailing popular culture, is 4] 


being whose desires are limited, not by 
his reason which represents the universtl 
order of things, but only by the difficulty 
of getting more and more satisfaction. The 
desires of the modern man are, as respect 
his own inner measures of control, illimit 
able desires. It follows that the desires 
of the modern man can never be satisfied, 


Our world today is } 
in the hands of masses of people who [ 
are formed in this image and regard it | 
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and it is the anguish of unlimited and 
therefore insatiable desire which is the 
characteristic misery of our age. 

For the unending pursuit of the ever- 
fleeing object of desire means not only 
that a man must surely fail; it means 
also—and this is much worse than failure 
—that his whole effort must seem to him 
futile. 

Thus we have made social problems 
insoluble. For while we talk of a stand- 
ard of life, in fact we have no standard 
of life except that each man shall desire 
more than he has thus far obtained. 

That this picture of modern man 
which Mr. Lippmann has drawn is an 
accurate one, no thoughtful person 
will deny. In modern man, therefore, 
who is born into a world given over 
to materialism, who is reared in a 
philosophy of pleasure-seeking, who is 
devoid of all fixed moral standards, 
who has within desires and aspirations 
which are incapable of fulfilment, 
who, in addition, lives in a society 
which gives him every inducement to 
consume alcohol in liberal quantities, 
we have all the elements for an ever- 


spreading problem of alcoholism. 


Basic PRoBLEM 


In our day a great deal of atten- 
tion is being given to this problem— 
particularly to the cure and rehabili- 
tation of those who have become ad- 
dicted. Certainly we must give our 
sympathetic interest and support to all 
efforts in this direction. But our main 
concern must continue to lie with 
the fundamental causes of this prob- 
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lem and with efforts to attack the 
evil as its source. The basic prob- 
lem as I see it is the restoration of 
society to belief in the individual as 
a rational and responsible being—the 
restoration of belief in the funda- 
mental principles of morality—the re- 
storation of those principles as the 
accepted standard of society, and the 
acknowledgment that excess in the 
use of alcohol is a moral evil, which 
can and must be avoided not merely 
because it leads to tragedy but be- 
cause it is evil in itself. 

It is only against such a_back- 
ground that this widespread evil can 
be successfully attacked. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America is committed to 
the Church’s traditional teaching on 
this subject. You, its members, by 
your total abstinence from the use of 
alcohol, emphasize not only the evil 
of excess but also the necessity of 
taking special means to deal with the 
extraordinary dangers presented by 
the modern world. You emphasize 
the fact that the pleasure philosophy 
of life is a false philosophy and you 
dedicate yourselves to demonstrate by 
your own example the fact that the 
good and happy life comes from with- 
in and depends upon no external stim- 
ulus. In combating the abuse of 
alcohol you are fighting one of the 
leading and growing evils of our 
times. May God bless and prosper 
you in ‘your efforts. 
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Christmas: 

oe er reer er te p. 713, Dec., 

Christmas During the 4th Century ................ p. 717, Dec., 
Cinematography: 

Cinematography—A Liberal Art ...........--eee0: p. 305, May, 
CIO: 

Communism at the CIO Convention .............- p. 84, Feb., 
Communion of Saints: 

er p. 649, Nov., 


BE I NE vin. cnadsncndemesdeamenna tiie p. 677, Nov., 
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Communism: 

TO IS oie cb ies es te dcceeside p. 425, July, 1947 

ee eT p. 143, Mar., 1947 

Communism at the CIO Convention .............. p. 84, Feb. 1947 

Communists in Labor Unions ..........ccccceesess p. 33, Jan., 1947 

I io ice ce Meee eeKebceen ewer p. 352, June, 1947 

I NE ii wan ce tkees ee eeeeneenedee p. 292, May, 1947 

Racket of Red Leadership, The ............sse0e0e p. 500, Aug., 1947 

oo ee ee ee eT p. 278, May, 1947 
Cooperatives: 

Castbean Social Fertient 2... .ccssccccsccsssecs p. 342, June, 1947 

ee ee | ee rr p. 563, Sept., 1947 
Democracy: 

Christ and Democracy ................. .......p. 741, Dec, 1947 

DEE chica dew ake wee wees maue~een p. 519, Sept., 1947 

Perfect Law of Liberty, The ......06cccsecsccese p. 670, Nov., 1947 
De Montfort, Bl. Louis-Marie Grignion: 

De Montfort—Glorious Knight of Mary .......... p. 635, Oct., 1947 
Dental Practice: 

Pope Gives Ideal for Dental Practice .............. p. 550, Sept., 1947 
De Porres, Bl. Martin: 

es p. 217, Apr., 1947 
Displaced Persons: 

I 2st, Oo ls wes aah anak axe eae ... p. 734, Dec., 1947 

Statement on Displaced Persons ...............2005 p. 486, Aug., 1947 
Divorce: 

a nT p. 34, Jan. 1947 

Secularist Society and Divorce ............eeeee0es p. 363, June, 1947 
Economics: 

ne rr rr p. 225, Apr., 1947 

Graduated Family Wage ............cccceseecees p. 690, Nov., 1947 

Pattern for Economic Justice ...........2.0eeeeees p. 102, Feb., 194/ 

err ert s Carr me p. 678, Nov., 1947 
Education: 

College and the Community, The ................. p. 552, Sept., 1947 


Education and the Crisis of Christian Culture ........ p. 





ad 





266, May, 1947 | 
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Dieses Gar TROIS 2 ocsc i ceccecevesstcvcess p. 311, May, 1947 
Ses ct DUI ka sineciessirioiesdcadvedens p. 508, Aug., 1947 
Mow Tatiatats Page OW onc ae ccccc cccccccsecavcus p. 32, Jan., 1947 
Religion in Liberal Education ...............eeees p. 172, Mar., 1947 
Research in the Undergraduate College ............ p. 737, Dec., 1947 
Teaching of Social Problems, The ................ p. 536, Sept., 1947 
What is General Education? ...........eccceceees p. 231, Apr., 1947 
Whe Die Camille GOES ovine cccccvcncscccens p. 513, Sept., 1947 


Episcopal Pronouncements: 
Man and Peace: Statement issued by Hierarchy of 


RE. 0d sc kdeiwcetesanuttscaweeiee p. 9, Jan. 1947 

Europe: 

ee Se aE Nv edn de wrivtscncccnixeaden p. 465, Aug., 1947 
Euthanasia: ” 

Moral Aspects of Euthanasia ..................... p. 744, Dec., 1947 
Example: 

Pe OE I TN bcs we neds desiedsceduces p. 447, July, 1947 
Existentialism: 

Existentialism of Sartre, The ............cceeccees p. 202, Apr., 1947 
Faith: 

HUE 5 acurnk Sarearmdtas epee p. 92, Feb., 1947 

Cie Fe GE IO 6 voc accvcuweuseeeeseces p. 129, Mar., 1947 
Family, The: 

Soaiication of Wamalliy Like oo caigkiccec cckcs cucecees p. 165, Mar., 1947 

ey ee Oe NN A iio nn. eek saeeeseensoees p. 337, June, 1947 

Oe p. 690, Nov., 1947 

I ID os hosrccunnenckikedstabeuns p. 99, Feb., 1947 
Famine: 

EE -knnudhisdrwns eachaveseiueeeead eee p. 483, Aug., 1947 
France: 

Impressions of Catholic France ...........e0-eeees p. 53, Jan., 1947 

Missionaries to the Proletariat ..............-eee0- p. 399, July, 1947 
Freedom: 

Freedom Among Catholics ..........seeceeeeeeees p. 32, Jan., 1947 
Gambling: 


mais OE Cama: Tito coin cnnceanceseslecaven p. 547, Sept., 1947 
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Germany: J 
Catholic Social Program in Principle and Practice. ...p. 614, Oct., 1947 
German Priests and Nazism ...........cccccecees p. 482, Aug., 1947 
German Problems Through German Eyes .......... p. 321, June, 1947 J; 
ee ENE, IED okies 00460sdnvevdeseduccad p. 285, May, 1947 

Handicapped, The: I 
Handicapped Are People, The ................008- p. 137, Mar., 1947 

Housing: 

Housing for the Lowest Third .................06. p. 588, Oct., 1947 
Human Rights: / 
Peosecteen of Plemn Tights 2... occ cccccicscccces p. 609, Oct., 1947 

Humanitarianism: 

Humanitarianism Run Amok ................000. p. 418, July, 1947 

Human Relations: 

Catholicism and Human Relations ................. p. 211, Apr., 1947 

Human Rights: 
ee ee ere errr p. 193, Apr., 1947 
Race Relations and Human Rights ................ p. 26, Jan., 1947 

Hungary: 

PE Gi TOON kad occ ces ccvaces naewensaied p. 292, May, 1947 
Industrial Relations: ! 
RC eer pe re re ee p. 208, Apr., 1947 
Is the Closed Shop a Danger to Democratic Liberty?..p. 281, May, 1947 

Right to Work and the Closed Shop .............. p. 392, July, 1947 } 

Interracial: 
ge errr eT p. 585, Oct., 1947 
For Justice and Brotherhood .............eeeeeees p. 473, Aug., 1947 
Interracial Apostilate, “Tite .... ci ccccsccasscccvess p. 376, June, 1947 

Ireland: 

RE NE: ikdics nsec edteaeneawceeeeeeweees p. 197, Apr., 1947 | 

Isolationism: 

DL cep cieetiecd wadkeaweiemekheate ana p. 352, June, 1947 

Jesuits: 

Jesuit Martyrs of North America ............s000- p. 6, Jan. 1947 
Sees Ob Wie TE. oka vk nc ccncicnssavniaces p. 227, Apr., 1947 
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Jews: 

a Rapgel fat JOG oa vic os vcncccsestscseswacewes p. 366, June, 

For Justice and Brotherhood ..................06- p. 473, Aug., 
Juvenile Delinquency: 

Juvenile Delinquency ........cccsecccccccccesecs p. 249, Apr., 
Labor: 

SPE Siktutwiidadares baansnsstaeksshseenunnel p. 117, Feb., 

APE, ch GE, | kk oo ck eandnecdsdccesancaios p. 143, Mar., 

An Answer to David Lawrence ..................- p. 751, Dec., 

Communism at the CIO Convention .............. p. 84, Feb., 

Communists in Labor Unions ..........ceececeees p. 33, Jan., 

 ereerr rr reer rrererr errr ery TT p. 293, May, 

Essential Weakness of Labor ..........eccecececes p. 224, Apr., 

ge Ee ee eT p. 335, June, 

Is the Closed Shop a Danger to Democratic Liberty?. .p. 281, May, 

Missionaries to the Proletariat .................... p. 399, July, 

Organized Labor in the United States ............. p. 167, Mar., 

Right to Work and the Closed Shop ............... p. 392, July, 

a OP Ts OO ok 5 Sie dwwcsSevecdisancaes p. 577, Oct., 

Technological Unemployment ...............0ee0 p. 484, Aug., 
Latin America: 

Se rrr rrr p. 75, Feb., 
Lebanon: 

Cosas of Liat, "FO cnc ci ccccwcseiseeedes p. 601, Oct., 
Left-Right: 

St OE GE FE TO vba 6s dik kckictien Me p. 19, Jan., 
Liberalism: 

Peetane @E Liaewdiiaen: “TO0 sock ccc cievinccsdsacace p. 356, June, 
Lithuania: 

Lithuanians Deported to Siberia ...........-ee00- p. 252, Apr., 
Liturgy: 

Oe 8 ener er p. 241, Apr., 
Lynching: 

eh rT mT Ty p. 610, Oct., 
Marriage: 


Te p. 129, Mar., 
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December 


Jesuit Martyrs of North America .............000 Pp. 6, Jan, 1947 
Pree GET TD: boo 5 as cess ctcncwecen wees p. 227, Apr., 1947 
Martyr’s Page in Chinese History, A .............. p. 308, May, 1947 
Mass, The 
TE: TES irnsGkkieseenebnncokhomian ta p. 571, Sept., 1947 
Materialism: 
ee p. 549, Sept., 1947 
I SY inn Wh Geena ee R RRO OR p. 667, Nov., 1947 
ge a er nr rere p. 294, May, 1947 
Our Vulgarized Generation ..................... p. 735, Dec., 1947 
Missions: 
eee NG. TOU ov oscosidverds vensenawawe p. 36, Jan. 1947 
Cartobean Social Pertient 2.055 cccccescecesscetd p. 342, June, 1947 
ee p. 729, Dec., 1947 
a er p. 75, Feb., 1947 
NE: IID okies ce ctwawetersseeeecnbed p. 458, Aug., 1947 
ee 8 Oe p. 318, May, 1947 


Nationalization: 


NES NAAR RIAD ER 526 oo ala Va vis Sid aan lay sles esas caraceraneeaieierd p. 

Natinatiantiten Gf PrOperty ...cccccscccccesescess p. 
Negro: 

Se NN TN 65 bac kb ededeee eens eawneeed p. 

For Justice and Brotherhood .......cccessscsevess p. 

Negroes in Department Stores ........cccccssceces p. 


Occupational Therapy: 
Creative Occupation as a Basis for Rehabilitation ....p. 


Palestine: 


166, Mar, 1947 
422, July, 1947 


217, Apr., 1947 
473, Aug., 1947 
354, June, 1947 


439, July, 1947 


Christian Factor in the Palestine Equation, The ....p. 505, Aug., 1947 


Papal Pronouncements: 


CT Pe rr rer p. 385, July, 1947 


Letters Exchanged Between President Truman and 


CEES spinngduknacnwaaneeened p. 651, Nov., 1947 


Now to the Time for AGtiOn ......cccccccccccceees p. 641, Nov., 1947 
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i Ga GE on ok ci eediesnsc dence teasns p. 705, Dec., 1947 
fs Cele eek TION 6 kk cvnceninceccxavdsnonnas p. 129, Mar., 1947 
47 | On Papal Pronouncements ...................... p. 733, Dec., 1947 
47 On Teaching Christian Doctrine ..............644. p. 1, Jan., 1947 
47 On the Future of Trade Unions ................. p. 707, Dec., 1947 
On the Problems and Dangers of Our Day .......... p. 449, Aug., 1947 
147 | Pius XII to the Semaines Sociales ..............00- p. 681, Nov., 1947 
Pope Gives Ideal for Dental Practice .............. p. 550, Sept., 1947 
Pope Pius XII Christmas Address, 1946 .......... p. 65, Feb., 1947 
47 als of Wallet, TOP oka cbncswad cvacanvawana p. 577, Oct., 1947 
o“ To the American Delegates of the ILO ............ p. 711, Dec., 1947 
47 Peace: 
TO TOD ka bniendxsivtkicvodsoumndeoewee p. 9, Jan., 1947 
ee Ge a PE kkk kc div eneiosinssanie ene p. 353, June, 1947 
47 
47 Penance: 
47 CN FONUEE on bcccs Ki vcenesceawdsaucsaas p. 477, Aug., 1947 
)4) Philippines: 
147 Philippines Through Peace and War, The ......... p. 394, July, 1947 
4] Poland: 
Constitutional Principles and Postulates (The new 
47 Tey ND. tn ce cceexnenecdeecenswens p. 694, Nov., 1947 
147 Poland we. New Pagamiom 2... ....ccccsccccecscs p. 418, July, 1947 
Te CN DOP kk.cweraciaccenetotentnaed p. 163, Mar., 1947 
OEE I CNG even caneskénssnatudinwreeue p. 627, Oct., 1947 
al Postage Stamps: 
ws : Religion on Postage Stamps ............000eeceeee p. 524, Sept., 1947 
4 Property: 
Nationalization of Property ...............eeee0e8 p. 422, July, 1947 
)47 Ny SN 6555 ira cacngtanwavenawceeeeemen p. 354, June, 1947 
Social Function of Property, The ...........-..005 p. 50, Jan., 1947 
047 Protestants: 
ce TT a p. 733, Dec., 1947 
Prussia: 
M4] PENS PINE iio hiek OU ee cet dace p. 60, Jan., 1947 
44) Psychiatry : 
14) Religion and Psychiatry ............ecececececss p. 462, Aug., 1947 
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Racism: 


Race Relations and Human Rights ............... p. 26, Jan., 1947 
Radio: 

eens WE Se FR, ME ic ko chs cad eckncda sean p. 15, Jan. 1947 
Faith: 

PE UND ee icone ds dee kweewaneeseeell p. 92, Feb., 1947 


Rehabilitation: 


Creative Occupation as a Basis for Rehabilitatior ....p. 439, July, 1947 
Religion: 
re mer eT p. 88, Feb., 1947 
Religion in Liberal Education ................200- p. 172, Mar., 1947 
NE NE dk cnnes a¥0cCeseeseosabwiewee p. 101, Feb., 1947 
Rosary, The: 
EI IN oe i on ee minlln mie Salle ae ae aoe p. 609, Oct., 1947 
Rumania: 4 
IO ccc ccshontadaenianeesaaueoawons p. 34, Jan., 194) 
Rural Life: 
oe eR Sy | ar p. 121, Feb., 1947 
Russia: 
Ksemiin end the Vatican, The ........0cecceessees p. 261, May, 1947 
INE co. Civacdenneedeue vase weceee p. 420, July, 1947 
OI i nice dwewsawhwi cdceae Guune ween p. 489, Aug., 194] 
8 ener T p. 60, Jan., 1947 
Se WE RE oo ho koe vd dd daeetdavduescas p. 656, Nov., 1947 
Meare Themeerows Game ooo coc ccc cccsevcwescves p. 679, Nov., 1947 
AOUetatinty AOGLESE. $566 ah6 eo bs ed ang Soew Seow ewes p. 80, Feb., 194] 
Saints: ’ 
Se I Ned nica oats sends wenwewneed p. 403, July, 1941 
What the Saints Looked Like .......50cccccsecvess p. 106, Feb., 194i 
Semaines Sociales: , 
Pius XII to the Semaines Sociales ..............06: p. 681, Nov., 194/ 
School Buses: . 
PN TO 5c) inn nansnediansswonneeaeedewanl p. 296, May, 194/ 


Pe i Rc ccc cwniiinedexdnxeaumsaeen p. 420, July, 1947 
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Sin: 
17 Spiritual Atom, The ........-.sessceccccsccecees p. 546, Sept., 1947 
Ngati LIS Jo 4 Siw xitrerRe a areidiulatale aleve emmial eee Matera areas p. 100, Feb., 1947 
47 | Social Justice: 
Christian Middle Way, The .......ccccccsccccses p. 413, July, 1947 
. Quest for Security in a Changing World, The ...... p. 492, Aug., 1947 
H Wis & Cee FONE? oo dkiicidincsincdincscen p. 561, Sept., 1947 
1 Social Order: 
Catholic Tests for a Social Order ............2000 p. 702, Nov., 1947 
Why Priests Should Concern Themselves With 
47 ee COE oevris wecckessnSoedeweoretans p. 345, June, 1947 
od Social Security: 
ul Catholic Charities and Social Security .............. p. 62, Jan., 1947 
Socialism: 
4 Fieedom Among Cathelies: ..60iccsccccescecveces p. 32, Jan., 1947 
‘ Spain: 
I] We PU OR ckdstesdnins censiatadiaess p. 98, Feb., 1947 
Stepinac, Archbishop Aloysius: 
47 “My Conscience is Clear: I am Ready to Die” ...... p. 370, June, 1947 
Street Preaching: 
47 We TE .0scSddadesventapaeeneweoenes p. 38, Jan., 1947 
947} Strikes: 
94] EE ee ea p. 293, May, 1947 
94/ Suicide : 
ei Humanitarianism Run Amok ..............e0e00. p. 418, July, 1947 
94" Supreme Court: 
Se TE a OM ks ke wcd axe eeaedsazaeen p. 296, May, 1947 
~f Taxes: 
= Be TO ok. nteeci ead sueuvaresoeanetaen p. 163, Mar., 1947 
Y Taylor, Myron: 
; Mr. Taylor’s Mission to the Vatican ............-- p. 182, Mar., 1947 
194i POM och waxceuvoxcadedsaeaaaleeane p. 677, Nov., 1947 
Tolerance: 
194 Ranention for Tobereaet: «ois icissssccdsudecower p. 311, May, 1947 
1947 i PO i navanesesieidawamd teins p. 548, Sept., 1947 
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Truman, President: 
Letters Exchanged Between President Truman and 
ag | rere rer rrr rrr p. 651, Nov., 194] 
TI, iiiinln cs can ind sdteagenestorieeaael p. 677, Nov., 1947 
Ukraine: 
ee rr mre p. 80, Feb., 194] 


UNESCO: 
UNESCO and Its Possibilities ...............: ..++p. 149, Mar, 1947 


United States: 
I BO OE Ie sdk viccnivivecanseesiceeeeee p. 278, May, 194] 


Vatican: 
Kremlin and the Vatican, The ................000- p. 261, May, 194] 
Mr. Taylor’s Mission to the Vatican ............6. p. 182, Mar., 194] 
EN vada wcck Oink’ oxen eine eteeae p. 677, Nov., 194] 

Virgin Mary: 
ee Bee ae | a p. 257, May, 194] 

Yugoslavia: 
ek: Pins THA na ic caw cies id exdaandeeen p. 247, Apr., 194] 
“Ny Conscience is Clear: I am Ready to Die” ...... p. 370, June, 1947 
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